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New York, February, % 1884. 

W ETHER a district is rich or poor does 
not depend upon the assessment, but upon 
the teacher. I have known a district too 
poor to afford a decent tin-cup for the chil- 
dren to drink out of, or a broom to sweep 
with, and in a year from that time I have 
found the same district so rich that they 
could afford a set of fine-cut glass goblets 
and a water-tank with ice in it, and not only 
plenty of new brooms but a janitor to use 
them. —LantTrRY. 





STRENGTHEN the basis of the school system 
before you increase the superstructure. 
Teach fewer things, but teach them so they 
will be absolutely known. Make the course 
of study more compact and manageable, 
postpone the accomplishments ; banish even 
science and drawing, and give the child 
what will be essential for the practical busi- 
ness of life and a basis for self-improvement. 
—WHITELAW REID. 

[There are exceptions to be taken to the 
above; drawing is as essential as arithmetic. 
—Ep.] 


A BROAD-MINDED selection of noble passa- 
ges, theugh it may not be able to do ull we 
could wish in 9 moral way, can certainly do 
much to raise mnen‘to a high moral, political, 
and social place. I believe that gems of 
literature introduced inte our schools, if 
properly taught, will be able to do this, part 
ly by their own directing influence on the 
young mind, but particularly as being such 
a draft upon the fountains of higher litera- 
ture as shall result in an abiding thirst for 
noble reading. wreaee, PEASLEE, of Cinein- 
nati, 


‘ FROBELISM,” or the kindergarten system 





* 








of education, starts with the idea that in the 
school-room there is nothing so valuable as 
the child himself. The child is more than 
all the books—than all the furniture. The 
child is the product of God, and there can be 
nothing better. It can see what the tele- 
scope and microscope never can see. We 
can only unfold the child’s mind according 
to the laws of nature. We mar it if we at- 
tempt to push it. It is this fact that the 
present system of education overlooks. The 
“cramming” process is unscientific because 
it ignores the laws of development.—J. B. 
BitTInGcER, D.D. 
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THE great end of education is not infor- 
mation, but personal vigor and character. 
The practical man is not the well-inform- 
ed man, but the alert, disciplined, self- 
commanded man. There have been highly 
trained and accomplished men in days when 


ss}a knowledge of geography hardly went be- 


yond the islands and mainland of the Le- 
vant. There were powerful English writers 
long before Lindiey Murray wrote his Latin- 
ized English grammar. What should be 
understood thoroughly is that cramming is 
not education. It is a mistake to cover too 
much ground, and to seek to make youth 
conversant simply with the largest number 
of studies. Let them learn afaw things and 
learn them well. Let the personal influence 
of the teacher be relied upon rather than 
books and elaburated methods.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 





AN old subject has been put in a new as- 
pect by a very scholarly man. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams started debate once more on the 
question as to the advantage of studying 
Latin and Greek, and pens and tongues have 
been busy to frame replies. Now it is easy 
to argue on general principles—the man 
with the best vocabulary makes the best 
argument. But when men present facts, 
say that they have studied Latin and Greek, 
and that it has been of no use to them, it is 
not easy to reply. 

President Porter, of Yale College, how- 
ever, has considered this argument and says 
that the classic languages are very poorly 
taught. A young man learns them in the 
academy to get into college ; then he studies 
them to get through college. Nowhere are 
they taught to him as a means of education. 
Of course we do not mean that no prepara- 
tory schools or that no colleges use them as 
educational agencies. 

This is the position that the reformers have 
taken respecting instruction in the schools— 
that it was not educative, so that President 
Porter is to be thanked for having given 
clearness to the general argument. 





OF all classes of people who are working 
in the educational field, we sympathize most 
with those whoare in a community that un- 
value them. There are men and women 


who face rudeness and ignorance both with- 
in and without the school-room, and that 
‘without is the mostrepulsive. From Arkan- 


sas an ardent worker writes : ‘‘ Inever knew 
what it was until I came here to be scorned 
because I was a teacher. The people seem 
to think considerable of religion, but of edu- 
cation very little. The people read few 
newspapers, the children take none of those 
magazines that are so common in New York 
State. Yet I see there that there is improve- 
ment. Our county superintendents are very 
active, and encourage us. I for one have 
come to stay.” 

To all such there must be extended the 
heartiest sympathy. They are laying the 
real foundations of the State. They are 
building a higher and nobler civilization. 
‘Their usefulness may not be recognized (the 
truly great are rarely recognized by their 
contemporaries,) but they are more useful 
than Congressmen or Generals. All honor 
to faithful teachers ; especially those in the 
wild woods—those on the broad prairies. Let 
them take courage and go forward. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The attempt to get an appropriation for 
educational purposes looks more hopeful this 
year. On Jan. 31 Senator Blair reported 
from the Committee on Education and La- 
bor a substitute for the educational bill in- 
troduced at the last session of Congress. The 
bill provides that for the purpose of securing 
the benefits of common school education to 
all the children living in the United States, 
there shall be appropriated annually for ten 
years a sum of money beginning with $15,- 
000,000 and diminished by $1,000,000 in each 
succeeding year, which sum shall be paid 
out to each of the several States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia in that 
proportion which the whole number of per- 
sons of ten years and over in such State or 
ferritory, or in the District, who cannot read 
and write, bear to the whole number of such 
persons in the United States, according to 
the census of 1880, It provides that no part 
of the money shall be paid out to any State 
or Territory which shall not, during the first 
five years of the operation of the act, annu- 
ally expend for the maintenance of common 
schools at least one-third the sum which 
shall be allotted to it of this proposed educa- 
tional fund, and during the second five years 
a sum at least equal to the whole amount of: 
the allotment made tw it. 


Crry Districts.—With the progress of schools in 
the cities two plans have been adopted—one to con- 
sider the city as one district, and every pupil free 
to choose his school; the other to mark out dis- 
tricts; the school for the pupil is the school in his 
district. In N. Y. City the former plan was adopt- 
ed, and though efforts have been made from time 
to time to change this plan it still prevails.. There 
are objections probably to both plans, but the one- 
district plan has the fewest. The towns growing 
into cities have but one district, and probably nine- 
tenths of them and of the cities have one district. 
It will be noticed that the step that places our 
Union, Schools above the district schools is the 
abolition of district lines. Supt. Crookes of Buf- 
falo is engaged i in the effort to do away with the 














districts in Buffalo, and the results will be watched 
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with much interest. The pupils and parents feel 
better satisfied to have all the schools open to them. 
There are and will be differences; one is prefetred 
by one pupil, and when he changes his residence 
he may still prefer that school, With suitable 
fegulations no bad results will ensue. It will be 
supposed that the most popular schools will be’! 
crowded and the less popular ones slimly attended. | 
One effect of this will be to cause all to strive to! 
make their schools popular und attractive. At all 
events, the one district plan has worked well in 
N. Y. City. 


Por the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE, No. XIII. 


ORITICISM CLASS.* 


Col. Parker.—I was more pleased this morning 
than usual with what I observed of your teach- 
ing. There seemed to be upon the part of all some 
definite point in view. When you have a purpose, 
a motive clearly before you, there will be a thou- 
sand questions that you can ask your pupils to ad- 
vantage. What did you see to criticize this morn- 
ing, Section s:x ? 

Sect. 6.—The work was arranged carelessly by 
the teacher, and there was a lack of confidence 
upon her part. The reading lesson was partially a 
failure. In the Number class the teacher had not 
the plan of her lesson clearly in mind. She should 
have used smaller numbers. She did not insist 
upon accurate work. 

Col. Parker.—Section fourteen ? 

Sect 14.—There was not animation enough in the 
teacher, and consequently not enough in the class. 
The pupils were not interested in the story. 

Col. P.—And why were they not interested in 
the story? With the mine of rich things in our 
library, carefully selected to suit the tastes of 
children of all ages, why, oh, why is it that the 
children are not interested in the story? Who 
can tell ? 

Answer.—Because the teacher did not know 
how to make it interesting. 

Col. P.—That is it. How many teachers we 
hear saying, ‘‘If I had a class of bright pupils, I 
might do something; but the pupils I have are so 
dull I can’t pound anything into their heads.” 
Who is it that is dull ? 

Answer.—The teacher. 

Col. P.—Section: fifteen. 

Sect. 15—The teacher spent so much time in 
working with one child that the other members of 
the class lost, their interest. 

Col. P.—Yes, the teacher wanted that one child 
to get natural expression in the reading before the 
other children were atteaded to, thus tiring and 
worrying the one, while the others could play. 
This showed lack of tact in the teacher. In the 
B Grammar room I see that the gymnastic exer- 
cises are not given with life and precision. Why 
must you thrust your arms out flabbily, thus ? 
(laughter.) (Note: Such expressions as this are 
often used by the Colonel, but in a pleasant, 
joking way, so that offense is seldom if ever 
taken.) 

Mr. McC.—I haven’t had a criticism for a long 
time, and would Jike to have one. 

Col. P.—Mr. McC—— is asking for a criticism. 
What did you notice this morning, Miss L—— ? 

Miss L.—The lesson was just splendid! 

Col. P.—There,{sit right down. I must break 
up these mutual admiration socities. I am very 
suspicious of all lessons that are just splendid! 
Miss V—, reo did you see in your class to criti- 
cise ? 

Miss. V.~The work was too slow, 

Col. P.—Miss C—. 

Miss C.—The work done in the Number lesson 
was fair, under the circumstances. 

Col. P.— What do you mean by under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mis C.—I mean that one of the pupils had been 
absent nearly a week, and she required more at- 
tention than the others, which made the the lesson 


less interesting. 








* See Letter IV. for expl. of Crit. Class. 


Miss R.—The teacher wasted time on words that 
the class understood. 

Vol. P.—She was bound by the words and not 
| by the things. You may get your yard sticks, 
your quart measures, and all your objects, and 
still fail to teach, because neither the pupils nor 
| yourself know what you are after. The trouble is 
;in not knowing your purpose and how to get at it. 


Miss L——. ; . 
Miss L.—There was too much time lost in getting 


to work. The examples were too hard and were 
not shown objectively. The children were not able 
to imagine the conditions of the problems. 

Col. P.—Let me test your powers to imagine a 
little problem, so that you may understand better 
how to sympathize with the children. Can you 
imagine a room 45 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 6 
feet high, with three double windows in it, each 9 
feet wide, and one end window 4} feet wide ? 

Answers.—Yes. 

Col. P.—Can you imagine that this room is to be 
papered with rolls of paper, each 8 yards long and 
three-quarters of a yard wide, there being no allow- 
ance made for waste in cutting ? 

Answers.—Yes, and no. 

Col. P.—Now we are ready; Miss C——, how 
long did I say the room is ? 

Miss C.—I have forgotten. 

Col. P.—There! If that had been an answer 
given by one of your pupils you would probably 
have said, ‘‘ You heedless boy!” How wide did I 
say the room was, Miss S——? 

Miss S.—Twenty-nine feet. 

Col. P.—Well, well! How wide, Miss R——? 

Miss R.—Thirty feet. 

Col. P.--How many rolls of paper must I buy ? 
That is the question. What would you do first, 
Miss L——? 

Ans.—Measure around the room. 

Col. P.--What woald you do, Mr. O——? 

Ans.—Find the number of square yards in the 
surfaces of the walls, less the windows, and take 
as many rolls of paper as would be necessary to 
cover that space. 

Col. P.—-How many feet around the room? 
Ans.—150 feet. ‘*‘ How wide is the paper ?” Ans,-- 
Two and one-quarter feet. ‘‘In one roll how many 
strips will there be?” Ans.—Four. ‘* What space 
will these four strips cover in width?” Ans.— 
Nine feet. ‘‘Then how many rolls will it be neces- 
sary to buy ?” Ans.—As many as there are 9’s in 
118}, which are 13} rolls. ‘‘ Any mistake in this 
answer ?” Ans.--Yes; you cannot buy one sixth 
of aroll. You must get 14 rolls. 

Col. P.—We have gone through this simple pro- 
blem step by step, and have found inattention on 
the part of some, a failure to imagine the condi- 
tions on the pert of others; and several different 
ways of working the problem which were not the 
shortest and the best. Now, do you see the im- 
portance of having charity for your children, and 
of making things plain to them? Always have 
the objects or picture or models so that your chil- 
dren may imagine correctly. You must think, 
think, think how best to do things. You may 
keep school until you are old, but you cannot 
teach until you have learned to think. 

Mr. S.—Are there not shorter ways of solving 
that example. 

Col. P.—Perhaps so. But the cardinal point is 
to get the children to see what you want clearly, 
first, after which there will be no objection to using 
more economical ways. Thinking in things is 
adapting matter to mind. 

Miss Sch——- rises to ask whether Col. P. wishes 
the members of his classes to have their minds in 
a passive condition so as to take in all that he ad- 
vances, or not. 

Col. P.—That is a hard question to answer. I 
hardly know. 

Mr. C—— rises to say that when he first heard 
Col. Parker talk he thought to himself, ‘‘ Well, I 
am either very ignorant and dull, or else what that 
man is saying does not amount to much.” He 
thought he perceived more and more in the lectures 
and talks the longer he remained, and the more he 
thought on the topics discussed. (Note.—These 








side questions are not often raised, as the leader of 
the class usually holds the members to the subject 
in hand. This fact is reported here to show the 
entire freédom with which the thoughts of pupil 
and teacher are exchanged.) 

Col. P.- Miss Montfort is waiting for your draw- 
ing. I suppose she will scold me for keeping you 
over my time. Give good heed to this drawing. It 
will be of great service to you. Excused. 


NOTES. 

The A Class has been increased in number by the 
addition of one gentleman, late a principal of 
schools, and of several ladies, among whom is the 
superintendent of a county in Iowa, Miss Rousseau. 
The work of this class in clay modelling and in 
sand, under the instruction of Mr. Frye will begin 
this term. A letter on this subject may be written 
at a future time. 

Prof. Straight has been away for two weeks, 
giving a course of lectures on the New Education, 
in New Haven, Conn. 

Answers to querists.—Occasionally the writer re- 
ceives a letter or postal asking several questiuns, 
the answers to which may be interesting to other 
readers of the JOURNAL. 

A querist from Battle Creek, Mich., wishes to 
know whether it will pay one to come to Normal- 
ville for four or five weeks ?” Ans. This isa hard 
question. It might pay and it might not, dependent 
on the motive for coming. As arule, one year is 
short enough time in which to get a fair idea of the 
piinciples and methods. Still it may be of some 
service to get turned into the right road, which 
might be done in four or five weeks spent in careful 
observation. Another correspondent from St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., says ‘*Go on and encourage us all 
over the United States.” It is the intention of the 
writer to report such things as will be of some ser- 
vice and encouragement to teachers, just so fast as 
he can find the time and opportunity to observe 
carefully. I. W. Frrea. 





tor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A TEACHER'S LIFE. 


In the death at Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 21st, of 
Prof. Herman B. Boisen, the cause of education 
has lost as deeply as his personal friends. The 
following facts of his life will be of interest. 

Mr. Boisen was born December 11, 1846, in Flens- 
burg, Schleswig Holstein, on the border line of 
Denmark and Germany. The beginning of his ed- 
ucation was at the German University at Warts- 
burg. At the age of twenty-three he came to 
America, the presence of friends in Minnesota 
drawing him to that State. The next ycar he was 
asked to take a position as tutor in Indiana State 





University, where his ability as a teacher led to his | 


assuming a professorship in the University, which 
he filled for ten years, excepting an interval of two 
years, during which he taught in the State Normal 
School at Terre Haute. He married in 1873. In 
1880 his fame as a teacher of Modern Languages 
had spread to the East, and a call from Williams 
College as instructor in German and French, with 
the promise of a professorship, reached him while 
still in the West. He removed to Williamstown in 
the fall of 1880. In the following year he removed 
to Boston, where for two years he taught as sub- 
master in the North End, or Elliott. Public School, 
developing there a system of instruction which was 
bearing fruit in a series of books which he was 
writing, when he passed away. A foreigner in a 
school of thirteen hundred boys, in one of the 
worst wards in Boston, he so taught and governed 
as to attract the attention of educators. Beside 
the notice thus gained, his printed articles on edu- 
cational subjects, his ‘‘ Preparatory German Prose 
Book,” and his connection with the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Institute, gave him renown throughout edu- 
cational circles in New England. His enthusiasm, 
his incessant activity, his never-tiring energy will 
be remembered by all who knew him. Winter 
and summer, in Boston and Martha’s Vineyard, 
among the ragmuffins of the city, and teachers 
at the side-sea, in English, in German, in French, 
he was teaching, with his whole soul in his work. 
One incident of his labors in the public school} in 
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Boston may be interesting, as showing his method 
of government. His boys were the worst that a great 
city produces, many of them foreigners and roughs. 
To govern such a troop needed a strong hand and a 
tender heart. Mr. Boisen had both. Others had 
failed in the task, but his courage never flagged. 
The first day disorder reigned, the climax being 
reached when a brick was hurled at the ‘new 
teacher.” Mr. Boisen was equal to the emergency, 
and picking it up he began to tell the astounded 
boys about bricks; speaking first of their manu- 
facture, and ending with an arithmetical lesson 
founded on the proportions of the one he held in 
his hand. The boys were first astonished, and 
listened with open mouths, then became interested, 
and before long, enthusiastic, answering and ask- 
ing questions. 

When the founders of the Lawrenceville School 
were looking for a Master in Modern Languages, 
their choice, guided by his high reputation, fell 
upon him. To him the position was an ideal one. 
To hve with boys in their formative period, to 
reach their affections and their hearts in the in- 
timacy of home life, seemed even a greater! privi- 
lege than that of training their intellects. ‘ 

What he was to his pupils can only be fully 
understood by those who have sat under his teach- 
ing. He imparted to others bis own eagerness and 
enthusiasm, and awakened a responsive affection 
to that which he felt both individually and collec- 
tively for his pupils. 

Few teachers were ever so well able as he to 
impress what they taught. His wonderful com- 
mand of language, his stores of full and accurate 
information, ever at command, rendered his con- 
versation fascinating in the extreme. His acquire- 
ments were varied as they were accurate. He 
had a scientific knowledge of botany, a deep love 
of nature and poetry. He loved all men with a 
broad philanthrophy which one has fitly described 
as “Christian socialism.” He was pre-eminently 
a teacher. Hi3z whole soul was in his work, and to 
within a few hours of his death by heart disease, 
he was acvively engaged with his classes. In the 
words of his own loved poet, he was ‘‘ Strong to 
the last, a man of men.” He has left a high exam 
ple for teachers, and a memory that all men shonld 
delight to honor. 





WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

A good mauy persons write for the press without 
knewing the rules that must be followed. 

1, Write with black ink, on white paper. Let 
the lines be distinct; wide ruling is best. 

2. Make pages small—ordinary note paper is the 
best size. 

3, Write on only une side of the sheet. 

4. Give to the written page a margin. 

5. Number the pages in the order of their succes- 
sion. 

6. Write in plain, bold hand. Don’t write in a 
small fine hand if you are a woman; there is no 
reason for a woman's writing a small fine hand. 

7. Use no abbreviations or figures, which are not 
to be put in type. 

8. Punctuate the manuscript as it should be 
printed. 

9. For italics, underscore one line; for small 
capitals, two; capitals, three. 

10. Never interline without using the caret to 
show its place. 

11. Take special care with the capital letter in 
proper names. 

12. Put the directions to the printer at the head 
of the first page. 

13. Write a private letter to the editor on a 
separate sheet. 

14. Do not roll the paper, send it flat, make a 
large envelope or buy one. 





WuHorver yields to temptation debases him- 
self with a deb nt from which he can never 
_ rn wode scorn he might sometimes for- 
get, but knowledge ef his own perfidy is un- 
dying, —HoRage Manx, 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. Y. STATE 
CO. COMMISSIONERS AND CITY SUPTS. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the school 
commissioners and superintendents was held at 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 17 and 18. Among those 
present were Supt. McMillan, Utica; Barnes, Little 
Falls; Smith, Syracuse; Ellis, Rochester; Sanford, 
Middletown; Profs. Buckham, Buffalo: French and 
Boutan, Albany; and Commissioners Crandall, 
Cattaraugus; Crombie, Herkimer; Howe, Tomp- 
kins; Stephens, Ontario; Smith, Wyoming; Van 
Croyningham, Wayne; Edward Posson, Orleans; 
Rogers, Cortland; Smith, Monroe; Hoyt, Saratoga; 
Snow, Troy; Dillingham, Erie; Swift, Chautauqua; 
Holt, Monroe; Delano, Wayne; Chapin, Monroe; 
Stout, Seneca; Chapin, Ontario; Curr, Rochester; 
White, Onondaga; Gally, Cayuga; Hall, Wyoming; 
Walker, Livingston; Bush, Yates;Gould, Niagara; 
Prentice, Allegany ; Myers, Lewis; Wasson, Alleg- 
hany ; Suffern, Rockland. 

The address of welcome was made by Prof. An- 
derson, and responded to by Supt. McMillan of 
Utica. 

Comr. Crombie, the president, then gave an ad- 
dress. He described the rural school as it is, with- 
out the usual varnish. There were many presided 
over by girls of sixteen—many with few pupils and 
small interest. 

On Thursday Supt. Watkins read a paper relat- 
ing to the Teacher’s Classes in the Academies. This 
was discussed by McMillan, Wasson, and Curtive. 
Comr. Curtice proposed that the State give an in- 
creased district quota to schools employing trained 
teachers. 

The president appointed for the Committce on 
Resolutions, J. Sanford, Stout, and French; on 
Legislation, McMillan, Crandall and Bouton; on 
Time and Space, Wait, Smith, and Swift; on Ac- 
counts, Hoyt, White and Van Croyningham. 

In the afternoon Comr. Swift of Chautauqua, 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Value of the Teacher's In- 
stitute.” This was discussed by Prof. French and 
Com. Stout—the entire sentiment was in favor of 
the Institute. 

In the evening Supt. Barnes read a paper on 
School Supervision, and was followed by State Supt. 
Ruggles, who gave valuable statistics concerning 
tho schools. 

On Friday morning a paper was read by Prof. 
Buckham of Buifalo, on Normal Schools for Coun- 
try Teachers. He considered the country schools 
to be the educational problem of the hour. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—J. J. Crandall of Cattaraugus. 

First V. P.—W. L. Hoyt, Saratoga. 

Second V. P.—E. E. Delano, Wayne. 

Secretary—C. W. Wasson, Alleghany. 

Treasurer—H. R. Sanford, Orange. 

Commissioner Sanford, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, reported the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the State Supt. be and is hereby 
respectfully requested to so frame the annual re- 
ports for trustees to School Commissioners as to 
require said reports to be presented to the annual 
school meeting for its acceptance and adoption, and 
the fact certified to by the incoming trustees and 
school district clerk before filing said report with 
the town clerk. Adopted. 

Resolved, That where circumstances prevent the 
attendance of the city teachers upon the county in- 
stitutes without serious detriment to their schools, 
an institute for the teachers of the city should be 
held under the joint authority of the State and 
City Superintendents. 

Referred to the next convention ot City Superin- 
tendents. 

Supt. Edward Smith of Syracuse, proposed : 

That the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
recommend to Boards of Education and Trustees 
some direct and definite teaching upon such sub- 
jects as directly tend to quality pupils for citizen- 
ship, respect to law, and all the sogial and moral 


virtues. 
On debate there wag 4 decided difference of 


85 
The treasurer reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand from last year. . ; . $85 59 
Received present session. minke « &@ 
Total. . . . . . . . $ 59 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid C. W. Wasson, Secretary, 
publishing proceedings. $20 00 
Paid C. F. Crombie, disbursements 2 50 
— 22 50 
Balance on hand. $105 09 09 


Comr. Swift of Canandaigua, read & paper on 
“The Value of Teachers’ Institutes to County 
Teachers.” 





NEW YORK STATE, 


The Annual Report of the State Superintendent 
of Schools is an unusually interesting document. 
A brief summary only can be given, First, an out- 
line of the school system is given, and it forms a 
very valuable part of the report. The school-houses 
number 11,914, of an average value of $955.30; the 
children between 5 and 21, number 1,685,000, and 
of these 1,041,089 attended school some portion of 
the year. (Let it not be supposed, as some do, that 
600,000 are growing up in ignorance—many have 
been to school and are in business, many are in 
colleges, etc.) The average length of time the 
schools were in session during the past year was 
33.1 weeks. The total number of pupils instructed 
in the common, private and normal schools, acad- 
emies and colleges, was 1,210,551. The total num- 
ber of teachers 31,570. The amount expended for 
teachers’ wages was $8,265,452.83, averaging $391.- 
43 to each teacher. 

In 1853 the number of volumes in the district 
libraries was 1,604.210; since then the number has 
steadily decreased until it has reached 701,675 for 
1883, 3,959 less than the year before. This decrease is 
owing principally to various provisions which have 
crept into the statutes, permitting a diversion of the 
library fund to other than library purposes. He 
recommends that the districts be required to 
raise a sum equal to their quota. 

The total attendance of normal schools, teachers’ 
classes and teachers’ institutes was 19,151, number 
of graduates from normal schools 288, number of 
State Certificates granted 19. 

Number of Indian children of school age in the 
State 1,641, number attending school 1,148, aver- 
age daily attendance 640. 

Reference is made to the sanitary condition of 
the schools, with recommendations for better rules 
and regulations for the protection of the health of 
the pupils. 

There has been an increase in the number of 
teachers employed, number of visitations, and in 
the attendance of pupils; also an increase in the 
money paid for teachers’ salaries and for school 
buildings, furniture, repairs, etc. As to the nor- 
mal schools, the Superintendent recommends that 
the normal instruction be increased, and the acad- 
emic instruction be diminished that is got else- 
where. The system of teachers’ institutes is found 
to come nearer reaching the great body of teachers 
than any other method. There are in the State 
335 Union Free Schools, and 65 of a similar kind. 








ConcoreEss.—It would seem that one Congressman 
has a feeble idea of the needs of this great coun- 
try. Mr. Tully introduced a bill that no adver- 
tisement of any kind or nature or advertising de- 
vice of any medical preparation, or any other 
substance used as a beverage or as food or medi- 
cine, shall be placed in or carried by the mails of 
the United States until the exact formula for the 
preparation thereof, together with a sample of the 
same, be placed in the Patent Office of the United 
States, with a sworn affidavit of the i pemvocinesa ot 
such formula and the genuineness of such sam 
etc.. etc. The only good of this bill will be an th 
‘* gufficient number of expert persons ” who will be 
needed as detectives, etc. Drop this and take up 
neediul business. 


it on your heart that every day i, the 








Ww 
pest day in in the year,— EMERSON, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
PLANT LESSONS.—NO. III. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 
ROOTS. 

Parts.--Distribute Prang’s root cards, also veg- 
etable root’, such as carrots, turnips, sweet pota- 
toes, parsnips, and onions. The children may be 
allowed to pull up some of the seedlings to compare 
with the others. 

What part of the plant have you? Where does 
this part of the plant live? Find the part of the 
root about which you have already learned. Where 
do you find it? How many remember the name ? 
Why is that a good name for it ? 

Find another part of the root. What can you 
say of itssize? How many have roots that have 
large parts ? Tell them the large part is called the 
the main root. How many haveno main-root ? 

What can you say of the size of the roots that 
have no main-root ? What shall we call these little 








roots? We will call them rootlets, because let 
means little. See if the main-roots have any 
rootlets. ; 


Name the three parts of the root. Those who 
have the three parts stand. Those who have only 
two parts stand. What two parts do all roots 
have? What part do some roots not have? Of 
what use are the roots besides giving food to the 
plants? Speak of the difficulty of pulling an old 
plant out of the ground, and the necessity of hav- 
ing the roots firmly fixed in the earth. 

Suapes.—Take a short piece of rope, and separate 
its fibres. Hold it before the class, and ask the 
scholars to tind some roots that look like it. What 
is the rope made up of ? What other name has a 
thread? What may we call such roots? What 
plants have such roots ? 

Take the branching root, and turn it upside 
down, and ask what it looks like. If it looks like 
the branches of a tree, what shape may we call it ? 

“Present the conical root and ask what form it re- 
sembles. If they are slow to answer, let them find 
something like it in the box of forms. 

Refer to a spindle used on the old-fashioned spin- 
ning wheel, show the shape by winding cord or 
yarn on a stick. Let them find a root something 
like it, and give the name. 

The turnip gives its own name. Show the bundle. 
How do these differ from the others? Whena 
number of things are joined together in a bunch 
what do we say of them ? 

Have different ones name and show all the shapes 
they have learned. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. ¢ 
LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS.— VII. 


By Epwarp J. HALLOCK. 
VINEGAR. 


‘ena apparatus cad, titharye. White wime vinegar, cider 
per, | lead, li blue litmus paper, a lemon, 
— other acid fruits and Articles maligned wander 


od the white liquid and ask how shall we 
find out what it is? Repeat each experiment given 
under alcohol. The weighted block of wood which 
served as a hydrometer and showed so plainly that 
alcohol was lighter than water, will scarcely indi- 
cate the difference between vinegar and water, for 
the former is not much heavier than the latter, 
and it requires a delicate instrument to detect the 
difference. 

Show that it will not burn, hence it is not al- 
cohol. It will not dissolve camphor, but will dis- 
solve sugar. All this agrees with the properties of 
water. It is water? 

Apply a drop of the liquia to the blue litmus 
paper ; why does it change it to red? Tell them 
that everything which tastes sour will do this; a 
drop of lemon-juice does it, 20 does sulphuric acid. 
Any acid fruits or berries (such as cranberries) 
that are in season should be produced and their ac- 
= on litmus tfied. Put some vinegar in a glass 

add sugar and it will still redden litmus; so 
wail Jéindnalds, ewe Met Tere it, for ‘the 
acid is still there. 





COMETH THE BLESSING DOWN. 


Music by J. E. BEBRY. 
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Cometh the blessing down. 








Try its action on iron, copper, or other metal. 
They do not dissolve perceptibly. Put a drop of 
vinegar on a clean copper cast, and lay it aside to 
see what will happen. Put some glue in a bottle, 
cover it with vinegar and let stand. 

Put some litharge, used by painters, or red lead, 
used by gasfitters, in a test-tube with some vinegar. 
On heating, it will near'y all dissolve, pour off the 
clear liquid, and, if convenient, filter it. If enough 
lead has been dissolved in it to combine with all 
the acid, it will no longer redden the blue litmus 
paper. Evaporate some of the clear liquid to a 
syrup; it tastes sweet, but as it is slightly poison- 
ous, taste it very carefully. Let the class see that 
you do not get the same substances (litharge) back 
again after dissolving it; a distinction from dis 
solving salt or sugar in water. When the litharge 
dissolved both it and the vinegar suffered a chemi- 
cal change; the result is unlike either, and is called 
‘sugar of lead.” 

Mix together some alcohol, vinegar, and sul- 
phuric acid; heat gently and notice the odor. Pul- 
verize some ‘‘sugar of lead,” add alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid; when heated the same odor is ob- 
served. 

Give a general description of how vinegar is 
made from any kind of dilute alcholic liquor like 
beer, wine, and cider. All saccharine bodies can 
be changed to vinegar, and large quantities of vin 
egar are made from molasses. If a specimen of 
the *‘ mother” from an old viaegar barrel is obtain- 
able, its action in making vinegar may be ex- 
plained. 

The odor, color, and taste of different kinds of 
vinegar may be discussed. 

What property have sugar, salt, alcohol, and 
vinegar in common, and what are they used for ? 
They preserve substances from decay, and are used 
for salting, pickling, or preserving meat, butter, 
cucumbers, and various fruits. 

By the next time the class meet, the copper cent 
will look green, and the vinegar in which a piece 
of copper wire or foil was left wi!l also look green. 
Call attention to the danger of using copper kettles 
for pickles and all acid fruits. If a green pickle 
ean be found that probably contains copper, test it 
by putting in a polished knife-blade and leaving it 
until it becomes red with copper. 

The glue will be dissolved, or nearly so, forming 
a ‘liquid glue;” and a lesson can be given on the 
use of glue, its application to wood and paper, and 
on adhesion in general. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


MEXICO. 

The people of Mexico are beginning to realize that 
they have long been blind to the advantage that 
railroads would be to their exhaustless resources. 
In mineral products Mexico surpasses every other 
country, not excepting Peru. One of her mountain 
ranges is said to be a vast mass of iron ; silver 





abounds in the Mexican Andes, from lat. 16°-89°; 


lead is found in almost all of the silver mines; tin 
and copper abound in two of the States; coal and 
salt abound, the latter obtained in large quanties 
from the salt springs, in the vicinity of Mexico; 
mercury, zinc, antimony and arsenic, are also 
found. The value of gold and silver extracted from 
the mines of Mexico, up to the year 1870, is estim- 
ated at $4,200,000.000. Many of the owners of these 
mines emigrated during the Wai of Independence, 
and the mines are still in ruins. Much of the stock 
in mines that are pow worked is owned by foreign 
capitalists. 

Marble abounds everywhere. Porphory jasper, 
alabaster, rock crystal, and tale are found, and 
such stones as the amethyst, agate, turquoises, 
carnelian, and garnet. The pearl oyster is found 
along the gulf coast of the California Peninsula; 
$112,030 worth of shells and $64,300 of pearls were 
found in 1873 by 636 divers. 

114 different species of building timber and cabi- 
net woods are found, whole forests of which 
remain almost untouched. There are 12 species of 
dye-wood, 8 of gum-trees,.17 of oil bearing trees, 
and every known variety of edible fruit-bearing 
trees. The maguey-tree, from which the natives 
make their favorite beverage of pulque, and obtain 
a kind of food, yields a fibre which, for many pur- 
poses, is equal'to hemp, and a sap from which 
sugar is readily obtained. Thousands of tons of 
the fiber are burned every year in the pulque regions, 
yet so profitable an export is it that a railroad has 
been built from Merida to the Port of Progress, 
solely for freighting one variety, ixtli, which is 
used as body material for carpets. The cacao cul- 
ture is the most profitable in the State, three crops 
being rendered yearly. Large qantities of grapes, 
cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, and co 
chineal are produced; but these are very small in 
comparison to what they might be if agriculture 
were vigorously and scientifically carried on. 
Fisheries are productive; bees are numerous, and 
their wax is a profitable article of export; the silk- 
worm, though comparatively neglected, is said to 
yield an annual profit of $40,000. 

PROFESSIONAL QUESTIONS.—1. What is the source 
of all bad conduct ? 

2. Why should talking in a loud tone be avoided 
before a class ? 

3. At about what temperature should the air of 
a school-room be held ? 

4. How much of a teacher’s time should be de- 
voted to government ? 

5. By what means would you seek to form stu- 
dious habits among your students ? 





+ 


My youth is but a summer’s yh 
Then, like ee and — I'll lay 
A stcre of learning by ; 
And though from flower to flower I rove 
My Oe 6 of wisdom I'll improve— 
Nor be a y. 


‘Some books are to be tasted, some swallowed, 








and some few to be chewed 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LOVE NEEDED IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The dull routine of his lessons often became very 
irksome to Johnny B., and he was accustomed to 
relieve the monotony by various little acts which 
his teacher called disorder. 

One day in particular he tried her patience 
sorely; so as the bell tapped for dismissal she told 
him to remain and write fifty names of cities five 
times each, asa punishment. When he brought 
his slate to the desk for her inspection, there was 
‘**Kennebee” staring out from the first line, so she 
drew a hasty hand acrors his slate and sent him to 
his seat to do his work over again. Like a sturdy 
little rebel he arose in wrath against this wanton 
disregard of his mght to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, declared that ‘“‘Kennebee” was as good 
a word as any, and said many naughty things. 
Anger in the vhild, alas! gave rise to anger in the 
teacher, and in the end he received a severe 
whipping. 

A few moments later as I passed him in the street, 
he was surrounded by a crowd cf sympathizing 
boys from different classes. His tingling palms 
were plunged deep into his pockets, his tears man- 
fully crushed back, and the sense of injustice, 
which rankled in his heart stifled, as he boldly de- 
clared against dissenting voices that his teacher 
was the best and the wisest and the kindest teach- 
er in the town. 

Under the guidance of a skillful teacher, what a 
true, noble man that boy would make! Whata 
patriotic citizen - his motto—“my country, right or 
wrong !” 

Now, Johnny's teacher was a most excellent 
lady socially, but teaching should not have been 
her calling, because she is unacquainted with edu- 
cation, but most of all without knowing it has ac- 
quired a querulous, cross manner, etc., prone to the 
use of sarcasm. 

The next morning she came to me, related the 
trouble she had had with Johnny, and begged me 
to tell what I would have done under the circum- 
stances. I told her that I would not have asked 
him to write all the words again, because one was 
wrong. and that, in the first place, I would not ask 
pupils to write words as e. punishment. 

“Then what would you do with Johnny ?” she 
asked in astonishment. ‘*‘ Do you love him ?” ‘‘No. 
How can I when he disobeys?” ‘Love conquers 
all thing.” Then I told her what I had heard him 
saying the evening before, but it did not seem to 
strike her. 

In my experience as a teacher, I have found that 
the class is u mirror, reflecting the manner of the 
teacher; nay, it is more, for each individual re- 
ceives an indelible impression, and the sum of 
these impressions is character. Therefore the cha- 
racter of the child is formed to a great extent by 
his teachers. Let us then as teachers resolve to set 
such an example before our classes that they shall 
become a generation, wiser, purer, better than our 
own. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCHOOL STUDIES—READING. 


By Z. Rionarps, Washington, D. C. 

Under the head of ‘What Studies?” in the 
JOURNAL of Jan. 19, reference is made to the course 
of study for the schools of Pottsville, Pa. The 
errors referred to in that somewhat unphilosophic- 
al and contradictory course of study, I am inclined 
to believe, are to be found in the courses of pri- 
mary training in most of, even what are called the 
best schools of our country. 

A great majority of teachers seem to feel that 
something must be done with the alphabet; and 
the absurdities of the old methods of learning to 
read m inifest themselves. Giving the names of 
letters alone will not afford the least assistance in 
learning to call words at sight. The name of the 


leters in making words is of no more use in learn-|b00 


ing to spell or read than the name of flour is in 
Reading requires that words should be taught 





objectively in the concrete. The names of letters 
are to be learned for their names’ sake only, and 
they are necessary only as a matter of conveni- 
ence in'talking about them. In teaching children 
to read then, the first thing necessary is to present 
some idea or thought, either (a) objectively, or (6) 
pictorially, or (c) by some illustration, In the sec- 
ond place, teach the name of the object at sight— 
this is the word-sign of the idea obtained by seeing 
the object; make that name as familiar to the eye 
as the object or picture, so that the word will sug- 
gest the idea, and the idea the word. But again in 
teaching children to read something more is need- 
ed, besides teaching them to call words at sight. 
The meaning, and as far as possible, the use of the 
words should be taught, so that as soon as a word 
is heard or seen the meaning should be recognized, 
thus making words the medium of thought. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to the last 
directions, for the success of every pupil depends 
chiefly upon its proper observance. And again, the 
pupil must be taught how to make out new words 
by himself. To do this he must learn to give all 
the elementary sounds of our language accurately : 
First, in every word, when properly pronounced in 
his hearing: second, whenever he sees the letter or 
letters which are used to represent any sound; and 
finally, he should be taught to notice such letters 
as have no sounds or are silent. 

I€ we bad a phonetic alphabet, the last direction 
given, if fully understood and ied out, would 
invariably help the pupil to call any new word. 
But with the present alphabet, as soon as the pupil 
has learned the most common sound represented 
by any letter or letters, he has done the most es- 
sential thing necessary to enable him to call any 
new word, and will thereafter need but little help, 
comparatively, from his teacher. 

The a-b, abs; e-b, eb’s ; the b-a, ba’s ; the b-e, be’s ; 
and the b-l-a, bla’s, and b-l-e, ble’s, can be made 
very useful in teaching the pupil to give the proper 
sounds, and in teaching him to communicate and 
articulate the elementary sounds correctly. 

Finally, as a matter of course, the pupil must 
learn the names of the letters in their common or- 
der, in print and script form at about the same 
time. When the steps, above pointed out, are 
properly taken the work of calling words at sight 
is nearly completed, so that the future work will 
consist in combining words into sentences and in 
learning their relative meaning. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 


All text-books are but tools, most of which pass 
quickly from use. The dictionary, usually the big- 
gest tool of the student, stays in use the longest. 
Strange to say it is often the tool he uses least skill- 
fully. Upon the dictionary of our language the 
pupil deserves instruction; it will repay study. 
Many school-rooms have no dictionaries, and few 
teachers know how to use them; few, indeed, know 
their highest uses. 

Pupils should be encouraged to write in a note- 
book for future investigation all words or expres- 


‘|sions about whose spelling, pronunciation, or cor- 


rectness they may have doubts, which they cannot 
solve et once. (1). Meanings ; (2). pronunciation ; 
(3). syllabication of words, and in advanced classes 
(4). their synonyms can be found in this book. 
There are some 2,000 words in English as to the 
pronunciation of which there are important differ- 
ences, and a great many of accepted, varying or- 
thography. Preference, therefore, must be given 
by teachers for the best usage and for the simpler 
forms. This requires only industry and attention. 
Drills on sow and the marks indicating them 
will be needed, but these are n to the skill- 
ful use of the dictionary. Definite drill on sounds 
with chart will familiarize Pupils by ear and eye 
at once with the marks and sounds they indi- 
cate. 
Attention should be Lier a called to the 
reading matter at the beginning and end of the 
k. Pupils are in danger of missing these labora- 
ing unless made acquainted with 
them in school. Faithful teachers will not omit 





the appendices, both for what is curious and useful 
to the papile and — 


— 
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TASKS AS PUNISHMENTS. 


By M. M. MERRELL. 

He who is thoughtless of or unfamiliar with the 
laws of association in mental growth lacks one of 
the prime requisites of a good teacher. To a large 
extent our tastes and distastes for things do not 
depend solely on inherent qualities, but rather on 
their association with something else. 

The odor of the tube-rose so commonly used at 
funerals becomes very generally offensive else- 
where, because of its sad associations, The look 
and odor of black crape worn in mourning, also, 
«mce gloomy and offensive, through familiar inter- 
course with lovely people who wore it have be- 
come sweet and attractive. Such an unstable and 
mutable thing is human taste. Yet on this fickle 
taste do we all depend not only for pleasure but 
motive in our pursuits and achievements. The 
direction and determination of a child’s tastes 
settle his destiny for all life. To the teacher's 
hands is this work largély consigned. And it is 
undoubtedly true that the associations of the 
school and the impressions made in the first few 
days of a child’s school-life are almost sure to 
change or fix the current of his whole intellectual 
life. 

Not only do likes and dishkes often take their 
direction and intensity purely from associations, 
but memory is often almost entirely dependent on 
them for its grip and power. We recall one thing 
only by remembering some other thing or things 
in some way related to the thing recalled. Oc- 
casionally it is only through a series of the most 
unlike and strange things that memory follows 
back to the object of its search. All these are 
familiar truths restated here only by way of ap- 
plying them to the use of tasks as punishments. 
In view of these truths it is evident that the proper 
and necessary business of school should never be 
associated and mixed up with erime or its punish- 
ment. The assigning of lesson-learning, the writ- 
ing of so many words, phtases or sentences, a few 
or many times as penalties, is always unphilo- 
sophical, often brutal and a relic of barbarism. 
We cannot see that the writing of ‘‘ Beelzebub” a 
thousands times tends at all to cure lyinging, steal- 
ing or laziness, but we do see that it tends to make 
the victim sorry he can write and hate it. Re- 
quiring a boy to copy a page of the dictionary or 
his Latin reader to punish him for whispering or 
truancy, will hardly break him of his faults, but 
it will surely make the dictionary and reader and 
‘possibly all useful books look like sorts of in- 
quisitorial racks and thumb-screws. 

These words are not against punishment. The 
‘fear is rather that there is too little of the right 
kind at home or at school. But this principle of 
association contains often the best hint as to the 
kind of punishment needed. In matters of order 
and neatness we can train children and domestic 
animals best by forcing them to suffer for a time 
the consequences of their disorder and untidiness. 
The penalty for misplacing a toy or tool should be 
to go withut it until it is found and replaced by 
the the one at fault. The penalty for untidiness 
may properly be temporary banishment to associa- 
tion with things untidy until a revulsion comes. 
If a child disobediently insists on his own way it is 
often salutary to force him to such continuance in 
that same way as not only to show him his folly in 
this instance but to associate his act with pain so 
as to prevent its repetition. 

Through want of knowledge and experience, the 
young will constantly err. Through vicious in- 
stincts or associations, they will often tend to vice 
in spite of all that teachers can do. All the more 
need is there to save every uplifting and redeeming 
force for use in rescuing and ennobling human 
beings. We shall do this by creating and keeping 
alive the taste for everything good, and by dis- 
sociating in the mind the good and the evil. 

In ordering goods, or in making®inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
| saw the advertisement in the SoHOOL JOURNAL, 
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‘For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS ON ALCOHOL. 


When fruit stands a long time what happens to 
it? When good fruit is mixed with sugar and is 
brought to the table we enjoy eating it, but suppose 
we should let our dish of berries or apple-sauce 
stand for several days, what would happen to it ? 
It would spoil, yes, but how would it look? ‘All 
full of bubbles.” ‘Yes, those bubbles are filled with 
a gas that we call carbonic acid gas. When any- 
thing begins to decay each particle of sugar that 
is in it breaksup, one part of itfforming carbonic 
acid gas and another part forming alcohol, You 
have all noticed the bubbles rising in a glass of 
cider, after 1t has stood a while. When you see 
this you may know that alcohol is being formed. 
Here is a little experiment by which you can prove 
whether there is alcohol in the cider or not. Take 
a teapot with a tightly fitting cover, and fit a rup 
ber tube to the spout and pass the other end of the 
tube over a glass bottle. Put a quantity of cider 
in the teapot and heat it to 173°, the alcohol will 
turn to steam at that temperature and pass through 
the tube into the bottle where it will condense in 
drops. The bottle and tube should be kept as cold 
as possible. The substance in the bottle will look 
like water, but to prove that it is not, touch a 
lighted match to it and it will burn. What do we 
call those drugs that produce death if they are 
swallowed? Alcohol will kill if it is taken in large 
quantities ; so what is alcohol? Scientists have 
proved that it is poisonous by giving it to small 
animals and found that it killedthem. Itiskilling 
thousands of people every year. It is found in all 
the fermented liquors which people drink, not large 
enough quantities to produce death at once, but it 
greatly shortens their lives. It renders them much 
more liable to die if attacked by disease. Insurance 
companies have learned this fact and, charge higher 
rates for insuring the life of a person who drinks. 
A coroner who has kept an account of the cases he 
has been called to hold inquests over, says that the 
death of nine-tenths of the number has been due to 
liquor-drinking. 

NEWS OF THE WEEE. 











Jan. 30.—The funeral of Rep. E. M. Mackey took place in the 
house.—A bill providing a punishment for fence cutting has 
passed the Texas Assembly.—A New York liquor-seller has been 
convicted of selling beer without a license, in spite of attempts to 
prove his goods unintoxicating.—The densest fog known in years 
visited the Atlantic coast. Several slight accidents and much de- 
lay in New York were caused by it. 

Jan. 31.—A passenger train broke through the bridge over 
White River, near Indianapolis. Six persons were drowned or 
burned to death and eiht injured. 

Feb. 1.—A gasoline explosion at Alliance, Ohio, demolished a 
building and buried 8 perscns in the ruins.—The 17th annuel ex- 
hibition of the Water Color Society was opened to the press and 
members of the profession; it will be opened to the public on 
Monday. 

Feb. 2.—Wendell Phillips died after a week’s iilness.—The Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Measures are preparing a bill for 
the withdrawal of the trade dollar from circulation. [What ob- 
jection to the trade dollar 7] 

Feb. 3.—Secretary Chandler has defied the Civil Service Com- 
mission by refusmg to appoint to two vacancies from the lists 
sent him by the Commission.—The Queen of Tahiti is crossing the 
continent on her way to New York. 

Feb. 4.—Representative Morrison introduced in the House a 
tariff bill, which makes a reduction of 20 per cent. on numerous 
articles and exempts from duty many others.—A part of the gar- 
rison at Sinkat attempted on Saturday to cut their way through 
to Suakim, but were massacred by the rebels.—The Winter Car- 
aival at Montreal opened.—Mapy visitors have already arrived. 

Feb. 5.—Baker Pacha’s force of 3,500 was attacked, about 50 
miles from Suakim and defeated with a loss of 2,000.—Queen 
Victoria's speech was delivered at the opening of Parliament.— 
The rivers of the Ohio valley are rising rapidly ; severe floods are 
expected.—Carloads of New Yorkers and Bostonians are arriving 

at Montreal.—A traveler in a sleigh was attacked by a catamount, 
near Milford, Pa., escaping only after a desperate battle. 


EULOGY ON ADAM. 


(FOR DECLAMATION.) 

iti teeteceiatainatammat Sihestnatath we've 
got the thing itself im its wildest sublimity? What 
you want of a monument is to keep you in mind 
of something you haven’t got—something you've lost. 
Very well; we haven’t lost Liberty—we’ve lost Adam. 

*‘ Another thing: What, has Liberty done for us? 
Nothing particular that I know of. What have we 
done for her? Everything. We've given her a home— 
good home, too; and if she knows anything she knows 
t’s the first time she ever struck that novelty. She 








knows that_when we took her in she had been a mere 
tramp for 6,000 years. Yes, we not only ended her 
troubles and made things soft for her permanently, but 
we made her respectable—and that she hadn’t ever been 
before. And now, after we've poured out these At- 
lantics of benefits upon this aged outcast; lo! and be- 
hold you, we are asked to come forward and set up a 
monument to her! Goto. Let her set up a monument 
to us, if she wants to do the right thing. 

‘**But here, on the other hand, look at Adam. What 
have we done for Adam? Nothing. What has Adam 
done for us? Everything. He gave us life, he gave us 
death, he gave us heaven, he gave us hell. These are 
inestimable privileges—and remember, not one of them 
should we have had without Adam. Well, then, he 
ought to have a monument—for evolution is steadily 
and surely abolishing him, and we must get up a monu- 
ment and be quick about it, or our childrens’ children 
will grow up ignorant that there ever was an Adam. 
My friends, the father of Life, Death and the Taxes, 
has been neglected long enough. Shall this infamy be 
allowed to go on, or shall it stop right here.” 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


THE VEDas.—There has been writing in India for 
2,500 years now, yet the custodians of the Vedas 
have never trusted to it, but to disciplined memory. 
They have manuscripts, they have even a printed 
text, but, says Max Muller, “they do not learn 
their sacred lore from them: They learn it as their 
ancestors learned it thousands of years ago, from 
the lips of a her. For eight years in their 
youth they are entirely occupied in learning this. 
They learn a few lines every day, repeat them for 
hours, so, that the whole house resounds with the 
noise, and thus they strengthen their memory to 
that degree that, when their apprenticeship is 
finished, you can open them like a book, and find 
any passage you like, any word, any accent. This 
oral teaching was carried on, exactly as now, at 
least 500 B. C.” 


THE comet of 1812 is now visible to the naked 
eye as a small, round nebulous mass in Pegasus. 
In small telescopes a tail can be traced one degree 
and a half inlength. In large telescopes the comet 
presents a fine appearance, with a star-like nucleus 
and a large coma. The comet will grow brighter 
till the latter part of January, its perihelion pas- 
sage being on January 25, when it will be in the 
tail of Cetus (or the Whale), and distant from the 
sun 70,000,000 miles. I[t will be nearest ths earth 
about the middle of January—about 60,000,000 
miles. After January it will recede from the sun, 
and pursuing its long journey through space, re- 
turn in seventy-one years. 


+ 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be seed by te ive teacher etiee mosning oxarciam, 
or they can be written distributed class, or 
one may be written on yA te 


‘* NoOTHING’s so hard but search will find it out.” 


*‘Ir you have received a favor, never forget it ; 
if you have conferred one, never re:aember it.” 


LaBor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience.—W asHING- 
TON. 


BETTER than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank or title, a hundred-fold, 

Is a healthy body’ and a mind at ease, 
And singlet pleasures that always please. 


BELIEVE nothing against another but upon good 
authority ; nor report what may hurt another, un- 
less it be a greater hurt to another to conceal it.— 


PENN. 
—_ sata? eeeeare look for gladness, 
a wet ern them all the while; 
ou g a smiling visage 
) the glass, you meet a 4 denie. 
—ALICE CaRY. 


A heart that can feel for a neighbor's heb 
And share in his joy with a friendly 
With sympathies enough to enfo a 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 
—ALEXANDER SMART. 

LET no mean jealousies pervert your mind, 
a fot another's foes to find; 

grateful for gifts OU possess, 
Nor deem.a rival's merits makes yours less. 











—COWPER, 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





- NEW YORK CITY. 

ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.—Mr. George De Forest Brush 
professor in the Antique Class, gave the criticisms for 
the composition class on Saturday evening, Jan. 26th. 
A number of studies in charcoal, water-colors and oils, 
were tacked upon the walls, and the composition of 
each was commented upon by Mr. Brush in a helpful 
manner. There was a large attendance, and close at- 
tention was given to the remarks of Mr. Brush. The 
anatomy lectures have begun in the life classes by Mr. 
J. 8. Hartley. the sculptor. 


The free library system of New York city is regarded 
as one of the best means to an education among the 
various institutions of that city. The great fact pre- 
sented to the experience of the libraries is, that popular 
education is promoted by this means more and more ex- 
tensively year by year, and that free libraries are a 
demonstrated success. They are beitig patronized for 
specific and technical as well as general instruction, and 
a very considerable proportion of the business men of 
New York get their knowledge of things and affairs al- 
most wholly from free libraries. 


THE first of a series of four concerts given by Rafael 
Joseffy, the pianist, took place at Steinway Hall on the 
evening of the 5th. A large, attentive and appreciative 
audience was present. Mr. Joseffy was assisted by Mr. 
Thomas and his orchestra. The program was an inter- 
esting one : Overture, Leonore No, 2. Beethoven ; Con- 
certo in A minor for orchestra and piano by Schumann; 
symphonic poem, ‘“ Les Preludes,” by Liszt ; five piano 
solos ; ‘‘Good Friday’s Spell” from Parsifal, by Wagner 
(orchestra), and a selection from Chopin played by Mr, 
Joseffy. The music was most beautifully rendered, and 
the frequent applause showed that Mr. Joseffy was at 
least very popular. The other concerts will take place on 
Feb. 28, March 25, and Apr. 8, at 8"0’clock in the even- 
ing, 

Mrs. Clara B. Hubbard, of St. Louis, has been giving 
a course of instruction in kindergarten songs and games 
before the New York Kindergarten Association. About 
seventy young women, 1aembers of the Association and 
primary teachers in the public schools of the city, sang 
the songs and went through the games as children would 
do. They sang about a mill-wheel and formed a wheel 
in the centre of the room. They sang about a cater- 
piller turning into a butterfly. A half dozen of the 
young women represented the caterpillar by putting 
their hands on each other's shoulders and moving along 
in a crouching posture. The line wound itself up and 
then one of the young women jumped up and flew 
around the room waving her arms to represent a butter- 
fly. The different stages of this representation were 
described in song and gesture by the other young 
women. Mrs. Hubbaid’s aim in these songs and games 
is to give young children healthful exercise while at the 
same time they are led into sympathy with nature and 
a knowledge of natural phenomena, objects in the world 
about them and occupations of men, All the times the 
children will be kept instructed and amused and will be 
led away from self-consciousness. Mrs. Hubbard has 
compiled a book, in which are many of Froebel’s own 
games, called ‘‘ Merry Songs and Games for the Kinder- 


| garten,” 


@LSEWHERE. 

ARK.—Supt. J. F. Howell, of Conway County says, 
the next meeting of the State Teachers Association will 
meet at Morrilton, June 17-19. The Association has 
been in existence sixteen years and is doing what it can 
to further educational interests in the State. 

WISCONSIN.—Bessie M. Reed, Supt. of Eau Claire 
County, in her annual repurt giving statistics in full. 
She speaks very favorably of the result of institute 
work; and of the increase of schools adopting the 
State Course of Study. (Why not a course for N, Y. 
State.—Ep.) 


PHILADELPHIA.—It is said that the practice in this 
city is to pay the female teachers only once in three 
months, while the male teachers are paid once a month. 
It is bad enough to pay them a less price, but how are 
they better abie to wait for their pay? City of Brother- 
ly Love, indeed ! 

New Mexico.—Complaint is being made in San Mi- 
guel county because the school trustees have appointed 
teachers who could neither read nor write. This shows 
that the public sentiment is being awakened. E. W. 
Matthews has opened a school at Los Vegas, and appears 
to be doing a good business. 

N. Y.—Judging from corres 


ndence there is a grow- 
ing desire in New York State 


Institutes of a longer 
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term than one ‘edad. Beeb -” tor t two ; rebel, Ths! 
has been tried ; unJess the institute is to be in a school 
one week is the best. We hope to see several four week 
institutes in progress this summer. 


PaTERSON.—Last Thanksgiving the public schools of 
Paterson, in response to a circular sent out by the Supt. 
of the schools, contributed loads of eatables of allsorts. 
One school brought thirteen barrels, The goods were 
disiributed among the children of the asylums and hos- 
pitals, and the poor families of the city. : 

WaSHINGTON.—The Bethany Free Kindergarten hasa 
strong claim upon the sympathies of an intelligent and 
prosperous community. It seeks to overcome evil by 
preventing iis development in children in their most 
susceptible years, and to forestall poverty by training 
children for useful activities. It is under charge of 
Miss Anna Bogden, a most accomplished lady. 

DakoTs.—The University of north Dakota is located 
at Grand Forks, on the Red River of the North. A 
building 150x54 feet, four story high is in course of 
erection. On Oct. 2, the corner stone was laid. Hon. 
D. L. Keihle, Supt. of schools, of Minn., delivered the 
address. Subject ‘Intelligence the basis of Chris- 
tian Civilization.” The address is a compact and 
earnest statement of the need of education to further a 
high order of civilization. 


THE inter-collegiate athletic humbug has about seen 
its day. According to President Elliott the Harvard 
authorities “ are in favor of forbidding college clubs and 
crews to employ trainers, to play ur row with ‘ profes- 
sionals,’ er to compete with clubs or crews who adopt 
either of these practices. They are opposed to money- 
making at athletic contests, and to the acceptance of 
gratuitous services from railroads or hotels, and there- 
fore to all exhibitions or contests which are deliberately 
planned so as to attract a multitude and thereby increase 
the gate money.” It is a wonder this thing has been 
allowed to attain such proportions. 


Saratoga CouNTY.—A winter session of the County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held at the Saratoga springs, 
Feb. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 Prof. Francis P. Lantry and 
Eugene Bouton, instructors. Coms. Hoyt and Weeden 
say :—‘* Our people know the importance of education. 
They are no longer apathetic. They can judge between 
good and bad teachers. They know that true teaching 
is the mother of true education. The demand is steadily 
increasing for those teachers who have the ability and 
the desire to do something beside hear boys and girls 
recite from text books. All who have studied the edu- 
cational problem are united in the opinion that the in 
stitute has done more to elevate the standard of teach- 
ing in our country schools, than any other agency, be- 
caase the State has placed it within the reach of every 
teacher. 


Pror. H. B. BuckHaM.—At the meeting of Supts. at 
Rochester, Prof. Buckham delivered some most import- 
ant ideas concerning normal schools. He said the 
country school is the grand problem. The ungraded 
schools of twenty or more pupils offer a good field for 
school work and need the aid of whatever schools of 
instruction the State maintains. The normal schvols 
were designed to furnish teachers for the common 
country schools as well as for others, and that the best 
results would be obtained by their working from below 
up, rather than to educate and train teachers for the 
higher schools, with the expectation that their influence 
would work down into the lower schools. Asa matter 
of fact but few normal graduates teach in the country 
schools, though the number 1s increasing. No teacher 
should begin the world by teaching without some train- 
ing in the work, and if the school officers would insiat 
on it they could demand it, as there are now so many 
schools and classes that make this their special business. 
If the course of instruction in the normal schools could 
be changed so that all students would be instructed, 
first in those subjects which are taught in the country 
schools and in proper methods of teaching and manage- 
ment, and should then receive a license to teavh for a 
year, and should go into the schools towork as part 
of their normal course, and then return to the normal 
school to finish a fuJl and rigid course, and receive on 
these grounds a diploma, both the country schools and 
the normal schools would be much'benefitted. [To 
teach the lower classes of the normal schools ‘‘ How to 
Teach” we have always advocated ; because so many of 
the undergraduates go out to work. ] 

Boston.—At the reunion of the Brimmer School gra- 
duates, Mr. Joshua Bates referred to the “Quincy sys- 
tem.” He declared that many features of this system 
had been engrafted on the Boston school-system, and 
phat their effects had been disastrous,” He then goes 











goes on to complain of “loose and desultory harrangues 
by the teachers confounding gabbling with legitimate 
instruction, likewise banishing important and neces- 
sary text-books, and substituting too much oral instruc- 
ticn, object lessone and lecturing.” (We may justly in- 
fer that the above is Mr. Bates’ idea of the Quincy sys- 
teth. Ifso, no wonder he is displeased with it; no 
wonder his righteous soul is deeply pained. But he is 
mistaken. This is the teaching that the Quincy system 
has come to displace. It is wonderful that a man of 80 
much ability as Mr. Bates should not have studied the 
Quincy system, for it was in operation close by him, 
and easily accessible. The truth of the matter is, that 
Mr. Bates represents a class of most respectable men 
who have been blind to the defectsin the public-school 
system--defects that seem inherent in the system. 
Those who have propused to remove these defects have 
been snubbed, derided, belittled, and got out of their po- 
silions. So it was a matter of @ifety to believe that the 
school-system was perfect. The Quincy schools afford- 
eda good opportunity to try other methods, and the 
public looked on and said they were better ones, This 
is where the matter stands to-day. Mr. Bates asks for 
“such instruction as will suitably cultivate the imagin- 
ation, discipline the memory, strenthen the reasoning 
powers.” This is what the Quincy system intends to do; 
and.if we take Mr. Walton's testimony, it accomplishes 
it most admirably in the Quincy schools. It is pleasing 
to know that the ‘‘new methods” are extensively em- 
ployed in ‘Boston, and that the “new men and women” 
in the schools appreciate them.—ED. | 


N. Y. STaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Executive 
Committee send out the following cireular : 

At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
held at Lake George, July 5-7, 1883, on motion of Com- 
missioner C. E. Surdam, the following resolution was 
adupted : 

Resolved, ‘*‘ That the Corresponding Secretary of this 
State Association correspond with the several County 
Associations of the State, and urge them to send 
delegates to the State Association to be held m Elmira, 
next July.” In obedience to this, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Association, at a meeting held in 
Albany, December 1, 1883, unanimously adopted the 
following additional resolution : 

Resolved, ‘‘That thiscircular be issued by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, asking your co-operation toward 
making the meeting of the N. Y. 8. T. A., tobe held in 
the city of Elmira, in July, 1884, a strong representative 
body, by urging your County, District, or City Associa- 
tion to appoint delegates to attend the same ; also, to 
request as many of your teachers to attend as possible, 
whether you have an organized association or not. 
Ample arrangements will be made for those in attend- 
ance, and every effort will be used to make this session 
both interesting and profitable. This appeal is made to 
you knowing that you have a common interest with us 
in the work of the Association, and believing that your 
influence, with the opportunities you have of bringing 
the mattcr before your teachers, locally, will very 
materially aid in promoting the progress and improve- 
ment of the school system of the Empire State, and re- 
sult in making the coming Elmira meeting a practical 
success.” 

[Let every association in cities and counties elect 
delegates to the State Association, and report the names 
tous. Let us have a rousing meeting.—Eb.] 


FOREIGN. 

ENGLAND.—The entire income of the University of 
Cambridge is put down at $1,155.000. Oxford has at least 
$1,650,000, but the two together make up but little 
more than half what "Lord Dudley receives in one year 
frora his coal mines, or what the Dukes of Devonshire 
and Northumberland together annually receive on an 
average, while Mr. Vanderbilt’s income would pretty 
nearly cover the receipts of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton combined. 

Bishop Huntington finds fault with the public school 
system because, as things are managed now, moral edu- 
cation is neglected. ‘‘ The supreme, individual and na- 
tional good is character. Character includes elements 
that are moral and religious as well as intellectual ; 
it includes conscience, affection, and will. Morality, as 
well as religion, gives way, before the idolatry of the 
brain, and we are thus brought to confront the vast de- 
fect of our public school systsm.” 





DeEsPIsE not little sins , 
The gallant ship may sink, 
Though only drop by drop 


The watcry tide it drink.—-FReNcH. 





a ——— 
LETTERS. 
The Editor will y to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest, but Sollorting pelea push be oheerved: 
1, Write on one side of the paper. 
2. Put matter mantter selative to exbsoription on one piece of paper and 
tbat to rst) pete tile So hs nad oom Sa) another. 





Having subscribed to the SCHOOL JOURNAL for two 
years, and being deeply interested in everything con- 
nected with the New Education, lask you to send me 
a list of the best books on the following subjects: 1. 
Mental and Moral Science and their relations to 
Education. 2. History of Education. 3. History and 
Practice of Teaching. 4. School Hygiene. If you can 
advise me on any or all of the above, and do not con- 
sider it too much trouble, will you kindly answer as 
soon as possible ? K. P. E. 

[These are very important questions; indeed, so im- 
portant, that I wonder they are not oftener asked. They 
are not often put to us, but oftener now than they were 
—and that is encouraging. These questions go right to 
the marrow of education, but you will perhaps doubt 
and wonder if I tell you it is not easy to answer them, 
As to numbers 1 and 2, there are really no good works, 
Books on mental and moral science there are, but not 
volumes that will give an insight into the mental struc- 
ture so you can teach better. In Calkin’s “‘Manual of 
Object Teaching,” p. 359, is a very clear summary of 
mental science. There are objections to mode of state- 
ment, but, on the whole, it is very clear. For No. 8, 
get Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice,” It is not a scientific 
work, but it has great truths in it. Nor can anything be 
said as to school hygiene. I would recommend a library 
like this, Payne’s ‘‘ Lectures,” $1.00 ; Parker's “‘ Talks,” 
$1.00; Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice,” $1.50; Calkin’s 
** Manual,” $1.25—-to begin with.—Ep.] 





(1) My predecessor was a “rushing ” man, consequent- 
ly assisted the scholars too much, especially in arithme- 
tic. I have endeavored for six months, with little guc- 
cess, to teach them to rely upon self. The parents com- 
plain that “the teacher won't do the hard examples.” 
What shall Ido? (2) Also, what can I get to interest 
boys fron fifteen to seventeen years of age who attend 
school in winter only, and who care very little for gram- 
mar or history. I have an idea that something relating 
to machinery would be good, but do not know how to 
proceed. M. MILLER. 

[(1) Be wise as a serpent. Don’t complain of your 
predecessor. Arouse a love of self-help. Encourage all 
to work out the examples themselves. (2) This is a 
hard problem ; you have not the facilities for reaching 
these. Some form a club that meets one or two evenings 
in a week, and thus reach them. They need penman- 
ship, etc.—a business education and guidance in read- 
ing.—Eb.] 





(1) Will you please tell me the best method for teach- 
ing division of simple numbers? (2) Shall I, as anarmy 
teacher, be allowed to attend any of the summer insti- 
tutes ? (8) I have lately been trying (to me) a new mode 
of teaching geography and arithmetic: I have one of 
the pupils describe a city, State or river, and all of the 
others guess which it is. This is done after the regular 
recitation. and I believe is of great benefit. In arith- 
metic I have a pupil work a problem on the board and 
all of the others ask him questions with the intent to 
puzzle him if they can. Am I traveling in the right di- 
rection ? 

[ (1) Which, short or long division? See another page. 
(2) Certainly. (8) The artifices for interesting the pupils 
in geography and arithmetic that you speak of are good 
—they are not modes of teaching. But if they are in- 
terested, that is the great thing.—Ep.] 





(1) Does spring. well, and rain water contain animal- 
cules ? If not, will these animals develop in this water 
if allowed to étagnate, and if they develop, must the 
water not contain the germs from which they orginate ? 
(2) What governs the choice of letters in abbreviations ? 
When should the apostrophe be used? (8) Are town- 
ships throughout; the U. S. numbered from the same 
base line? (4) How are meridians established from 
which ranges are numbered ? JI. A.M L. 

{(@) Well and spring water do not contain animal- 
cules, though many suppose so. Stagnant water does ; 
the germs float in the atmosphere and drop into it; so 
they will into a little sugar and water in your room. 
Subject full of interest, (2) By some the abbreviation 
for general is written Gen’l; by others it is written 
Genl. The first and last letters usually torm the ab- 
breviation ; no apostrophe in a regular abbreviation ; 





By always. (8) No, (4) By government surveyors, 
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(1) How proceed when parents object to all methods 
except the ones employed when they went to school. 
(2) Would you banish the ‘‘rod” from the school room. 
(8) State the best plan to adopt with children from six 
to nine years old to keep them quiet and interested. 

[ (1) You must enlighten the parents ; call them to- 
gether and interest them by a lecture on education. (2) 
Most certainly. (8) A very extensive subject this. See 
the columns of the paper.—Eb. | 





The laws of Ohio will convict a teacher for unreason- 
able punishment. Hence the question, if a teacher 
makes a reasonable rule and tells the pupil to obey it, 
or reveive punishment (unreasonable) and the pupil 
wilfully breaks the rule, should the. teacher be con- 
victed ? A TEACHER, 

[Probally the question intended is this : ‘‘ If a pupil 
breaks a reasonable rule and is punished, will the law 
punish the teacher ?” (1) Notif the punishment is proper 
and reasonable. (2) It may, if otherwise. The rule 
must be reasonable and the punishment reasonable,— 
Ep.] 





Your paper has many points on the New Education. 
There are yet many readers of your publications who 
are earnestly desiring to know something more definite 
about it and of its principal exponents. Who is Charles 
F. Adams that has caused a commotion in educational 
circles ? What did he do? Whatis the New Education? 

N. McG. 

[There are a good many who do not understand the 
‘* New Education”; nor can it be explained in one arti- 
cle. Charles Francis Adams gave Col. Parker an op- 
portunity to carry out his ideas on education at Quincy, 
Mass.—ED. } 


(1) Did the striped pole, as a sign of a barber-shop, ori- 
ginally have three colors? If not, when was the blue 
inserted ? (2) What portion of a bill of paper money 
must be destroyed before it can legally be discounted. 
(3) What is the ‘‘ Tonic-sol-fa” system of music. (4) 
What is the entire debt of the U. S. at the present time? 
To whom is it principally owed? (5) What weekly 
newspaper in the U. 8. has the largest number of sub- 
scribers ? F. E. E. 

[ (1) Two—red and white ; cannot say as to blue. (2) 
Question not plain. (8) The names of the notes are indi- 
cated by initials, d for do, r for ra, m for mi, f for fa 
and fa sol, | for Ja, t for ti, etc. Here is a part of a tune, 
what is it? d,d,t,l,s,d,r,m. (4) . 

To the people. (5) Youth’s Companion, I think. — _Ep.] 








I was at the Iowa State Association and heard Parker; 
he is a power. His talk on ‘*‘ Learning to Do by Doing” 
was a treat to me.” A. H. BEALs. 


Which is the subject in the following sentences: (1) 
Greece was conquered by Alexander. (2) Alexander 
conquered Greece, (3) How may we always determine 
the subject ? Grammarians tell us ‘‘to be” is the only 
copula we have, but we are taught to parse it as an in- 
finitive. (4) How would. you explain it to a pupil? (5) 
Why do some animals have no upper front teeth? (6) 
Have we a Vice-President of the U. 8.? If so, who is he? 

{ (1) Greece. (2) Alexander. (3) It is that which is the 
theme—it is “‘talked about.” (4) It is sometimes a verb. 
(5) Not easy to say, (6) No.—Ep.] 


A teacher wrote that a man held an iron kettle of 
boiling water in his hand—supporting the kettle with 
his naked hand—with no injury, and asked the reason 
for this. The question was referred to Prof. J. Dorman 
Steele (author of the well-known Fourteen Weeks’ Se- 
ries) and he replies as follows : 

** I would say that (1) the soot on the bottom of the 
kettle was a non-conductor, or rather a very poor con- 
ductor of heat ; and (2) the water in the kettle absorbed 
and conducted away the heat so as to keep the iron 
comparatively cool, i.e., us cool as the coldest water in 
the kettle. JOEL DORMAN STEELE.” 

[Let us hear from others. I have seen the experiment 
tried.—Epb. ] 








Can you supply me with an essay on courtship. The 
essay is to be read by a young lady. . 

[Really now, is that the way out in Ohio? Down East 
here it is not necessary for a young lady to explain such 
a delicate business to the people. Don’t add courting 
to your course of studies.—Eb. ] 


Please explain how the nickel five-cent piece, 2 centi- 
metres or 1-50 in diam., is designed to present by its 





weight and diameter the relation of the mnetetn AERA 


of weights and measures to our own? 
[Tt does not show relation to our common measures, 


but.a very common coin thus exhibits by weight and 
diameter the weight measures and length measures of 
the metric system, and thus tends to familiarize tho 
people with those measures.—Eb. } 





Are there any written essays on any subject to be 
? . 
[Hope not.—Eb.] 





In the issue of Nov, 17th, under “‘ Letters from Nor- 
malville,” one criticism on the teacher is, ‘‘ Teacher talk- 
ed so loudly that I could hear her at the opposite side of 
the room.” Should the teacher speak so quietly that 
she cannot be heard across the school-room. A. T. 

[In this room more than one class was reciting.— 
Ep.] 


Please to give a description of what are the teacher’s 
duties at intermissions, both in ungraded and graded 
schools. ead W. E. W. 

[Generally the teacher should oversee the pupils. 
They should not be left to themselves. Their going out, 
their coming in, the use of the door-mat, etc.—ED.] 


In the sentence, ‘* Costly thy habit as thy purse will 
buy,” how would you parse ‘‘costly ?” 

[* Let thy habit be as costly as thy purse can buy,” is 
the meaning ; that 1s buy as good clothes as you can 
afford. It is an adverb.—Eb. | 








Which is the best system of phonography ? 
A. M. PoRTER. 

[D. P. Lindsley’s is the simplest and has been exten- 
sively used. Dime Book of Phonography, published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co.—-Ep.] 

I was glad to see at our State Association, N. J., 
Parker’s portrait to the right of the platform. It remain- 
ed while the sessions lasted. E. D. B. 


I received the books sent me iu very good order this 
evening. My wife and I are very muck pleased with 
them. I feelamply repaid for the little pains I have 
taken. Never made better wages in my life than I did 
canvassing for your papers. All say the ScHOoL Jour- 
NAL is just what the thinking teachers need. J. M. D. 





Please send JOURNAL in place of the InstiruTE. If 
the former affords me as mucb pleasure as the latter, I 
will be gratified. My only regret is that my attention 
was not earlier called to your publications. I have read 
many educational publications, but none that have at- 
tained the standard of yours. M. E. G. 





I have been urged so much to take the State paper, 


| that I must give up the JOURNAL and fall back on the 


INSTITUTE. But how I regret it ! J.8. G. 

[Let the “ State paper” go; don’t take any paper for 
charity’s sake. True it may die, but what then ; they die 
at the rate of one per month, anyhow. Take the paper 
that will do you the most good.—Eb.] 


Will you please, through the columns of your valu- 
able paper, give me some facts relating to intemper- 
ance as compared with war. 1D. A. KILLouaa. 

[Who can do this ?—Fp.] 


Have you any book that will aid a teacher in prepa- 
ing for an examination ? A. E. H. 

[There are several books ; the Common School Ques- 
tion Book is largely sold.—Ep.] 





Musica Fisu.—Lieut. John White says that on 
his voyage to China, when his ship was anchored 
at the mouth of the river Camboya, the sailors 
were much astonished at the sounds that issued 
from the water, resembling the bass of an organ 
mingled with the tones of a bell, the croaking of 
an enormous frog and the clang of an immense 

. These sounds swelled into gentle chorus on 
both sides of the ship and were attributed by the 
interpreter to a school of fish. A similar occur- 
rence in the South Sea was described by Baron 
Humboldt. The sailors were greatly terrified at 
about 7 o’clock in the evening by an extraordinary 
noise in the air, like the beating of tambourines, 
fgllowed by sounds which resembled the escape of 
steam from boiling liquid. These strange sounds, it 
was judged proceeded from a school of seioenoides. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
| publisher, as well as the advertiser by stating that you 








saw the advertisement in the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


The Indianapolis Journal says: ‘Six years ago, 
before the State Teachers’ Association, Dr. J. D. 
Runkle, the venerable president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, delivered a lecture on 
the Russian system of art education, and succeeded 
in making a majority of his hearers believe that 
common school education does not touch practical 
life at a sufficient number of points, and that man- 
ual training could be introduced into the grammar 
grades of the public schools. Ably did President 
Runkle present the Russian system, which separ- 
ates the art from the trade, instruction from con- 
struction, teaching the arts and principles under- 
lying the trades. 

“The ferment planted by Mr. Runkle has run 
through various Eastern schools. The experiment 
has been tricd, and the general conclusion is that 
while the principles of wood and iron work may 
be taught successfully to hoys of twelve years and 
over in high-schools, it cannot be profitably or, 
under the construction of our school laws, even 
legally taught below the high-school and upper 
grammar grades. 

‘** The application of the Russian system has been 
made successfully in Purdue University by one of 
Dr. Runkle’s graduates, Prof. F. W. Goss. Prof. 
Goss’s classes put the matter beyond doubt that, 
with good teachers, the principles of wood-working 
can be acquired in the same time that is usually 
given to chemistry or physics iu high-schools. No 
question brought before the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation created more interest, and the very able 
paper of President C. O. Thompson, of the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, brings the subject again to 
the front. In the Rose Polytechnic Institute the 
shop work is combined with the teaching of prin- 
ciples—instruction and construction go hand in 
hand. 

**He objected to the dominant schemes of man- 
ual training, because they make no provision for 
girls. He thinks ‘educators have mistaken the 
measure and the motive of the popular demand for 
manual training-schools. There is a demand that 
the number of topics shall be lessened and the 
thoroughness of teachirg increased. The demand 
for more manipulation, for more practical famili- 
arity with fewer things, has been construed into a 
demand for manual training. If all the 20 per cent. 
of the boys and girls who enter the grammar 
schools can combine manual training with a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic that will stand the test of a 
promissory note, and of percentage, the addition of 
five columns of figures, mainly sevens and nines, 
absolutely correct; if they can write an intelligi- 
ble business letter, and read aloud the daily paper 
so distinctly and pleasantly that plain people can 
follow them without too much effort; if they can 
find the place on the map where the last battle 
was fought, and locate and give the facts of the 
important countries in the world, with the routes 
of commerce and travel; if they have enough 
historical knowledge to trace the growth of our 
country and tell the story of liberty—when this is 
done the voters will not make any complaint as to 
the introduction of manual training.’ He believes 
‘that the main object of education is not to pro- 
mote success in life in any technical sense, which 
is the business of the professional schools, but 
rather to raise the standard of life itself.’ ” 





Tue report ofthe Life-Saving Service furnishes 
abundant proof of the wisdom of spending money 
for such service. There are 149 stations on the 
Atlantic, 37 on the Lakes, 7 on the Pacific 
coasts, and 1 at the falls of the Ohio—total, 194. 
During the year there were 416 disasters to vessels, 
on board of which were 4,036 persons, of whom 
4,017 were saved, and nearly half of the cargoes. 
‘* 387 vessels have been worked off when strand- 
ed, repaired when damaged, or piloted out of dan- 
gerous places, and in 125 instances vessels in danger 
of being stranded were warned off by the signals 
of the,night patrol,” 
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EDUCATION WITHOUT DEAD LAN- 


GUAGES. 


One would think that the advocates of the class- 
ics, asthe one superior system for the unfolding 
of the human mind, would have long ago abated 
their exclusive pretensions in face of the fact that 
such multitudes fail with it, and that so many suc- 
ceed without it. It is not found difficult to evade 
the force of the first objection that great numbers 
of dead-language students come to nothing with 
their classics, because it is said that they neglect 
their opportunities, or get far more good from this 
source than they are ever aware of. But it is not 
80 easy to escape the objection to the wonderful 
worth of defunct speech in the cultivation of the 
human faculties with such multiplying evidence as 
we have of great intellectual power acquired by a 
mental cultivation into which the dead languages 
have never entered. That these studies have de- 
clined in consideration, and are put upon the de- 
fensive, and fall back upon tradition and authority 
for backing, is simply because other instruments 
of culture in these modern times are not only com- 
peting with them but ar: beating them every. 
where. Accompanying the decline of the classics, 
there has arisen an outside education, irregular in 
form, unguided by institutions, self-inspired and 
self-shaped, which is full of great results. 

The past generation has abounded in men who 
have either turned their backs upon the univer 
sities, after trying them, or who have never gone 
near them, but who have become leaders of thought 
in all departments of intellectual activity. The un- 
fortunate creatures who have been enticed to col- 
lege, and there loaded down with a knapsack of 
dead languages have found, as was very natural, 
that they were overweighted in the competitive 
race of practical life, and left behind by those whose 
acquisitions are better adapted to the new require- 
ments of the age. 

Charles Darwin went to the university. neglected 
the classics, and made what he could out of it for 
the promotion of his natural history; and Herbert 
Spencer refused to be lured there at all. Yet these 
are the men who are guiding the mind of the age, 
while for twenty years we have been afflicted with 
the pitiful protestations of classical graduates (with 
their incomparable ** mental discipline ”) that they 
could not even understand the epoch making books 
of these great thinkers.—Pror. Youmans in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 








THE TRUE NATURE OF A “COLD.” 


‘* Years of study and observation have forced me 
to the conclusion that the disease which manifests 
the symptoms popularly supposed to indicate that 
a coli has been caught is to all imtents and _pur- 
poses a filth-disease, arises largely from indiges- 
tion, and forms the basis, so to say, vr is in fact 
the first stage of all the so-called filth-diseases. 
Whatever interferes-with digestion or depuration, 
or depraves the vital organism in any manner, 
produces an impure condition of the body—a con- 
dition of disease; and a continuance of disease-pro- 
ducing habits must inevitably result in perivdical 
or occasional ‘‘eruptions,” the severity of which 
will depend upon the degree of one’s transgression. 
Among the causes of this impure bodily condition 
are (1) impure food, (2) excess in diet, and (3) im- 
pure air. Our homes, offices, shops, halls, court- 
houses, churches, and, with rare exceptions, all 
living-rooms, private or public, are insufficiently 
or not at all ventilated; and, except while in the 
open air, a very large proportion of our people, in 
all the walks of life, habitualiy breathe an atmos- 
phere vitiated by being breathed over and over 
again; they are starving for want of oxygen, and 
are being poisoned by carbonic acid. In default 
of sufficient oxygen the best of food van not be 
transformed into pure blood —there will always be 
a corresponding indigestion; nor can the carbonic 
acid be eliminated freely in an impure atmosphere. 
We have, then, serious ‘‘interference with diges- 
tion and depuration,” whenever we remain even 
for asingle hour of the twenty-four in an “in-| 
door” atmosphere, i, ¢., an atmosphere that is 





Dr. J; N. Robinson be sys : tn cases of | 


not in tolerably free communication with the great 
body of air without. The only offset for restriction 
in oxygen is restriction in diet and exercise; but 
a combination of this character would produce en- 
feeblement of the system, though if a proper 
balance were maintained there would arise no 
febrile symptoms such as we are considering. We 
have plenty of people living in unventilated rooms 
who, so far as exercise is concerned, live a well 
balanced life; but seldom do these, any more than 
the robust and active, practice any sort of volun- 
tary restriction as to quality or quantity of food — 
nausea and lack of appetite being the only safe- 
guards; P: rsons of this class are great sufferers 
from colds.—Popular Science Monthly. 





DAYANANDA SakasvaTi.—This eminent Indian 
leader and reformer, died at the age of fifty-nine, 
on Oct. 30th last. He wasa scholar deeply read in 
the theological literature of his country. He was 
opposed to many of the abuses that had crept in 
during the latter periods of the religious growth of 
India, and of which no trace can be found in the 
Vedas. He was opposed to idol worship, be re- 
pudiated caste, and advocated female education and 
widow marriage. In his public disputations with 
the most learned Pandits at Benares and elsewhere, 
he was victorious, though often the aid of the 
police had to be called in to protect him from the 
blows of his conquered foes. He took*his stand on 
the Vedas. Whatever was not to be found in the 
Vedas he declared to be false or useless; whatever 
was to be found in the Vedas was to him beyond 
the reach of controversy. He looked upon the 
Vedas as divine revelation. Other eminent Indian 
scholars feel that the Vedas are imperfect; vener- 
able they may be, but they contain so much that 
is childish, erroneous, impossible, as to make their 
descent from a divine source utterly untenable. 
Dayananda knew the Vedas by heart ; his whole 
mind was saturated with them. He puplished bulky 
commentaries on two of them, the Rig-Veda and 
Yayur-Veda. Hismost celebrated pupil is Shyamaji. 
There was a large funeral procession, the followers 
of Dayananda chanting hymas from the Vedas. 
The body was burned on a large pile. Two maunds 
of sandal-wood, eight maunds of common fuel, four 
maunds of ghee, (clarified butter,) and two and a 
half seers of camphor were used for the cremation. 
[There is a great revival of knowledge in progress 
in India. All leading men are considering the sub- 
ject of_ female education.—Ep] 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 








We propose to give in this column from week to 
week, a few of the many unsolicited letters we receive 
from subscribers to our publications, commending them 
to the attention of teachers everywhere. It is pleasant 
in this way not only to acknowledge their receipt, but 
to show that we are very glad of their appreciation. 

** All our teachers have ‘ Parker’s Talks,’ and almost 
know them by heart. Many of hisideas have long ex- 
isted in my mind in a chaotic, ungraspable state, and 
the perusal of his work has brought them to life and 
form. I want tw get hold of gs wuch * Parkerism” as 
possible. Ithink Arkansas takes more kindly to his 
precepts than Boston, for it has not the tyranny of tra- 
dition and set methods to combat, Our educational 
institutions are yet in their infancy. E. H, C, 

*- To-night, Friday night, 1 came home ali tired out, 
and fur want of something better to do, [ picked up 
your samplecopy. I read; I grew mterested ; I became 
absorbed, I found it the best Ihave ever read. I was 
instructed in spite of my thirteen years experience. We 
are never too old to learn. Acting on the impulse T 
write, asking you to enroll me as one of your subscrib- 
ers. Ww. C. 


To read the JOURNAL is the great satisfaction of the 
week. My wife is teaching with me, and the one who 
reads it first is asked, ‘‘ What does the JOURNAL say?’ 
Sometimes there is an effort to get ahead in this matter. 
We want to be good teachers—that is why we take it. 

L. P. 8. 





HORSFORD 8 ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN CONSTIPATION. 


its are B 


THIRTEENTH YEAR! 


THE 


SCHOOL @JOURNAL:. 


Weekly, O Numbers a Year. 
$2.50 per year; $2.00 if paid in Advance. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


Pointed Discussion of Educational Ideas. 
What to Do in the School Room. 
Valuable Educational News. 
How to Teach, 
Answers to Correspondents, Educational Questions. 
Things to Tell the Scholars. 
Declamations and Dialogues. 
Reviews of Books. 


In short, it will contain just what the teacher wil 
want to know in order to make his school a center -ol 
light and power, instead of a reciting mill. 

In this work it will be aided by the ablest educators 
in the country. Papers may be expected from the 
following men and women : 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
THOMAS HUNTER, 
H. H. STRAIGHT, 
E. J. HALLOCK, 
F. W. WARREN, 
C. W.. WASSON, 
A. E. FRYE, 
Z. RICHARDS, 
CHARLES G. LELAND, 
PROF. JOHN KRAUS, 
GEORGE R. BURTON, 
J. B. PEASLEE, 
MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE, 


N. A. CALKINS, 
T. F. HARRISON, 
H. B. BOISEN, 
E. R. SHAW, 
8. G. LOVE, 
Cc. N. MARVIN, 
JOHN OGDEN, 
F. P. LANTRY, 
A. 8. HIGGINS, 
T. W. SEWARD, 
H, P. SMITH, 
B. G. NORTHROP, 
MISS L. E. PATRIDGE, 


A. E. JONES, ANNA J. HARDWICKE, 
EDWARD A. RAND, MISS M. O. RUSSELL, 
H. C. BIRK, MES. K.S. DURRIE 


D. L KIEHLE, LUCY A. YENDES, 
G. STANLEY HALL, ANNA JOHNSON, 


And many other Practical Teachers. 


4S TO THE FUTURE. 


Please note the following features of the JOURNAL; 

1.. The series of articles from Col. F. W. Parker, the 
first of which appeared Nov. 10. Others will follow 
each month. 

2. The valuable series of letters from our special cor- 
respondent at Col. Parker’s Normal School, Ill. These 

ive a minute description of the methods employed 

ere, and have been read with deep interest. 

8. We give sketches of prominent educational men. 

4. The School-Room Department, which is and has 
been the center of the paper; “‘ How to Teach” is the 

roblem before the earnest teacher ; all know the what, 
bow thehow. We shall make the JoURNAL worth $50 a 
year to every subscriber. We shall make the it a paper 
no live teacher can do without. 


48S TO THE PAST. 


The educational world does MOvE. The ScHooL 
JOURNAL began in 1874 to preach a reform in educa- 
tional methods; it urged that we should absolute- 
ly teach in accordance with the grincipias enunciat- 
ed by Socrates, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Page, Mann, and 
others. To all this there was at first shrugging of shoul- 
ders, and ‘‘I wish we could.” - Undismayed it went on 
yy rae there those who believed it was _pos- 
sible the school-rooms should be centers of light, 
life and joy, instead of knowledge. At last the entire 


continent is feeling a new impulse. “There is some- 
thing in the air,” now exclaim. The deadest teacher 
has of the ‘‘New Education.” 

The JOURNAL has not filled its with disquisi- 


tions “‘ about Education.” There are thousands of men 
who can write “ about Education,” whose schools are 
caricatures. We have done a better thing ; we have ex- 

lained the foundation PRINCIPLES of education, and 
es iven METHODS founded on those principles. We 
hold that the great thing needed is TEACHERS WHO COM- 
PREHEND THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, Such teach- 
ers will easily form their own methods. We therefore 
oxen these princi va and give methods that in them- 

ves 


The have geen at a glance that the JOURNAL 
is fitted to be a right hand of They have felt its 
eee tall w that it hae a Sled and quadrupled 
us t jou 
their power of teaching. It is worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to the teacher who wants to improve himself and 
his school. No investment is so valuable as a subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL. fitet Le < 
in rega subscriptions should 
to the publishers, 


E: L. KELLOGG & CO., 





21 Park Place, N Y. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. © 


R NEW BOOKS. 

CapMoNn’s ExopUs AND DANIEL. Theodore W. Hunt, 
Ph.D. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 

One of the most urgent needs following upon the 
recent revival of interest in English Philology is that of 
American editions of the best specimens of first English 
prose and poetry. American scholars have been until 
lately depended almost entirely upon the work of Eng- 
lish and German philologists for such editions of the 
oldest English as they have obtained, these being diffi- 
cult of access, and thereby hindering not a little the 
study ofthe subject. The present is one of the earliest 
American contributions to the needed work. Itis de- 
signed mainly for use in college classes..The typo- 
graphical excellence of the book is worthy of special 
remark. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN ENGLISH PRISON. Susan 
Willis Fletcher. Boston: Lee & Shepard, $1.50. 

This work is likely to create an impression among 
people who reject the claims of Spiritualism as delusive. 
In the autumn of 1880 the author was arrested in Eng- 
land on the charge of obtaining jewels and clothing, 
‘by undue influence or false pretences,” from a lady 
known as Mrs. Hart-Davies. She pleaded ‘not guilty” 
to the charge, was tried, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment in her Majesty’s Prison, West 
minster. In many respects this trial was remarkable 
as was also the author's alleged experience during her 
imprisonment. The author of this singular book is a 
Jady well known in New England, and always accounted 
truthful, honest, and worthy of confidence. 


How TO Make $500 YEARLY PROFIT WITH 12 HENs. 
Prof. A. D. Corbett. New York: Brentano Brothers. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

There have been recently many efforts to perfect a 
method of artificial incubation, and the present practical 
practical treatise on the subject is of especial ‘value to 
all who are in any way interested in gallinoculture, 
both to the housewife and the more extensive breeder. 
The inventor of the process has devoted much time to 
the study of the subject and the perfection of his 
method. The book is also valuable for the fullness of 
its general information regarding the raising and care 
of poultry. . 

Martin LutHer. A Study of Reformation. 
D. Mead. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

Of the many biographies of Luther of which the 
time has been prolific, this has a fair claim to equal at- 
tention with any. As its title indicates it is rather 
geueral in scope, treating to a great extent of reforma- 
tion in the abstract and not confining itself closely to 
biographical or historical facts. 


Bryant LEAFLETS. Josephine E. Hodgdon. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is the latest of the “Leaflet” series of favorite 
poets, and is one of the best. The works of the pot are 
bound in paper in one volume and then duplicated on 
separate slips, each complete and illustrated by finely 
executed vignettes. They are for the use of homes, 
libraries and schools, and can certainlyin this form be 
used to the best advantage. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR 1884. 

This institution is an association of experienced in- 
structors, carefully selected both for their knowledge of 
subjects assigned them and their skill in teaching. Its 
purpose is to enable students to receive at their homes 
systematic instruction at a moderate expense, in all 
subjects which can be taught by correspondence, 
whether the studies be collegiate, graduate or profesion- 
al, or preparatory for the higher institutions of learning. 
'The scheme appears to be practicable, and the studies 
are thoroughly practical and of undoubted value. 


LaxauaGe Lesson Pictures. C.H.Ford. Chicago: 
Albert W. Landon. 10 cents. 

These pictures are intended to serve the triple purpose 
of stimulating the child to a use of the eyes in observa- 
tion, of words in description, and of judgmentin com- 

n. Lessonsof humanity and other moral lessons 
may also be derived from many of the pictures, and 
they will be found in various ways a useful adjunct to 
the work of the primary teacher. 

THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 

The leading features of the current Continent. are: 

“The Beginnings of Sculpture,” an interesting and pro- 
fusely illustrated paper ; ‘“ National Education,” by the 
editor; and the ‘New Postry of Emerson,” by Joel 





Edwin 


In the Febraary number of the Domestic Monthly ap- 
pears the tirst installment of the ‘‘ Lover's Creed,” a new 
novel by Mrs, Cashel Hoey, the English novelist. It 
promises to be the best work from her pen. Louise 
Stockton’s novelette, ‘‘ Within a Play” is completed in 
this numaber, and it contains other excellent contribu- 
tions. The useful series of articles, ‘“‘Usages of the 
Best Society,” is .continued with a paper on Luncheon, 
Teas, etc., and Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, as usual, in 
her Household Department, gives some excellent prac- 
tical advice to old and young housekeeders. 

. LITERARY NOTES. 
Among the notably useful books of the day is the new 


edition of the ‘* World’s PROREROY ” just issued by the 
Putnams. 


“The Story of Chinese Goxdon,” by A. Egmont Hake, 
just published by R. Worthington, will be of especial 
interest in view of the Tonquin question. 


A letter from the author of ‘The Bread-Winners,” 
will appear in the March Century, replying to his critics 
he says: ‘* My motive in witholding my name is simple 
enough. I am engaged in business in which my stand- 
ing would be seriously compromised were it known 
that I had written a novel. For that positive reason, 
ana for the negative one that I do not care for publicity, 
I resolved to keep the knowledge of my little venture in 
authorship restricted to as small a circle as possible. 
Only two. persons besides myself know who wrote 
‘The Bread-winners.’ ” 


Prof, Frank 4. Fenno, author of ‘*‘The Science and 
Art of Elocution,” a text-book in general use among 
schools and colleges, has edited alittle volume of literary 
selections, called ‘‘Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1. One 
Hundred Choice Pieces for Reading and Speaking.” 
The collection is prefaced by‘an exposition of the Theory 
of Elocution and the Principles of Gesture. The general 
character of each piece is explained in brief analysis, 
and the appropriate gestures are indicated by figures re- 
ferring to foot-notes. The book is prmted on good 
paper, from clear type. Price 25 cents. John E. Potter 
& Co., Philadelphia, publishers. 


Mr. T. Cole, the American engraver who is at work in 
Europe preparing a ‘“‘ Gallery of the Old Masters” to ap- 
pear in the Century Magazine, has sent home a proof of 
his first engraving. Mr. Cole’s plan is to work in the 
galleries in the presence of the picture itself, and to 
copy the original on the block by means of the graver 
being assisted as to the outlines by a photograph thrown 
upon the wood. The American engaver, thus occupiea 
in the’ Louvre, has been an object of great curiosity, 
and he has sometimes been compelled to prosecute his 
labors surrounded by groups of spectators. 





TRIMMING AN ELEPHANT’s FEET.—The operation 
is performed three times a year—once on the roud, 
once in the fall, and once in the spring. The sole 
of an elephant’s foot is heavily covered with a 
thick, horny substance of material similar to the 
three toe-nails upon each foot, and as it grows 
thicker and thicker it tends to contract end crack, 
often laming the animal. When the work of trim- 
ming is undertaken the elephant stands upon three 
legs and places the foot to be operated upon across 
a big tub. Twomen hold the leg down, and one 
stands at the animal’s head to prevent him from 
turning. With a two-foot drawing knife the oper- 
ator proceeds to shave off great pieces of bone from 
the sole of the foot. Shavings of bone six inches by 
four and a quarter of an inch thick are rapidly cut, 
the edges of the foot being carefully trimmed. Of- 
ten pieces of glass, wire, nails, etc., are found im- 
bedded in the foot, which have been picked up dur- 
ing street parades. Sometimes these irritating 
morsels work up into the leg and produce a fester- 
ingsore. A large nail was found recently in an ele- 
phant’s foot imbedded over three inches from the 
bottom. His attendant extracted it with a small 
pair of pincers, then syringed the wound with 
warm water; and subsequently covered it with tar. 


to know that the operation would give relief. He 
held the foot high and quietly of his own accord 
until all was finished, then flourished his trunk, 
trumpeted, and expressed almost in words his sin- 
cere thanks. 


THE Panama Canal.—In May, 1879, an Inter-| vpable 
national Congress met at Paris, upon the invitation | Hesith 





bf (ol, De Lesseps, to consider the project of anti 


Pallas apparently suffered great pain, but seemed Na ma 


interoceanic canal. Plans for five different routes 
were presented. The route across the isthmus 
from the Bay of Limon to the Gulf of Panama was 
chosen. A stock company was formed and engi- 
neers sent out. The work was somewhat retarded 
by questions as to what countries should control 
the canal after 1t was finished, but during the year 
1882 the final surveys of the route were made and 
the work of excavation was begun at Colen, Gor- 
gona, Bas Obispo, Emperador, Culibro, and Paraiso. 
The length of the canal is to be 75 kilometres, the 
width at bottom 20 meters. It is to be dug to tide 
level ; its depth, therefore, vary with the surface. As 
the work progresses it is found that the soil is 
much more favorable than was at first supposed. 
But comparatively little rock cutting will have to 
be done. A tunnel 7,700 meters in length will be 
cut through the highest portion of the route, the 
height of which will be 34 meters above water-line, 
and the width at the surface of the water 24 meters. 
M. De Lesseps is the originator of the scheme. M. 
Blanchet was one of the principal engineers, and 
had charge of the final surveys, but died in Novem- 
ber, 1881, from the effects of the climate. The 
contract was taken by Messrs. Converux and 
Hermit. 


AN ENGINE, with steam up, was left standing on 
the track of the Toledo. Cincinnati and St. Louis 
Railroad with nobody aboard. By some means 
the throttle was opened, and the engine started 
slowly on a trip on its own hook. The engineer, 
who had just left the engine, saw it start and start- 
ed on a run, but the iron horse increased his speed 
with every revolution of the wheels, and the chase 
was useless. A thrill of horror ran through the 
crowd who were watching the locomotive, when 
some One shouted: **My God! the regular passen- 
ger is due in half an hour.” Another engine, with 
steam up, had just been run into the round-house. 
It was the work of a second for the engineer, whore 
carelessness had let the runaway loose, to decide 
and act. Shouting to the fireman, they both 
boarded the still engine, and then began a wild 
chase. Four miles out on the track the wild en- 
gine was overtaken, and the engineer climbed down 
upon the pilot of the pursuing engine, while the 
fireman graduated the speed so as to run up close 
enough for him to climb on to the tender of the 
runaway. The engine was captured just in time 
to prevent a collision and the wreck of a crowded 
passenger train. 

MAaLarRIA.—The prevalent disease of the age is 
developed from germs bred in swampy portions of 
the earth's surface. For many generations, the 
Campagna in the neighborhood of Rome, Italy, has 
been the home of malarial poisons; to sleep over 
night in the tainted atmosphere was certain to 
bring on an attack of a dangerous fever. But the 
long line of Popes never interfered with the reign of 
the malaria fiend. It was noticed that a colony of 
Benedictine monks, who cultivated their ground, 
were exempt from the fevers and agues of the Cam- 
pagna. The hint was acted upon when the new 
Italian Government came into power. It notified 
the great landowners that they must either culti- 
vate their malarial soils or surrender them. Hence 
there is now a prospect that the Campagna, famous 
through ages for its disease-producing atmosphere, 
will again become as healthy as it was when tilled 
by the ancient Roman and Volscian peasants. The 
work of regeneration is actively going on, and be- 
fore the close of the century it is promised that the 


environs of Rome will be as wholesome as the sub- 
urbs of Paris or London. Thorough cultivation of 
the soil, deep plowing, and draining will free any 
country in time from malaria. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The School Journal, published weekly. 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which in- 
clude postage. 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paid in Advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
tion. 
The label on each paper shows up to what date 





ers of Penmanshi' 
advantage to ound for specimen-copies. 
The firm of Van Antwerp, B & 
by far the most prominent pa hd a 
house in the west, has a list of ‘books 
that  « are not surpassed by a 
publishing house in the country. 
series of readers are ably edited, boa Mae the 
typography and illustrations are so fine 
to fit them for gift books. A descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any address on 





he subscriber has paid. If the publishers do not by 
that date receive a request from the subsertber that | 
the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send 
it. Thepaper will, however, be stopped at any time | 
thereafter, if thesubscriber 80 desires, and remits | 
the amount due for the time he has received it. 


application to the eubdisbeters or their New 
York agent, at 28 Bond Street. 

The ‘‘ Interlinear Classics” published by 
Charles De Silver & Sons, {ioe Walnut 
street Philadelphia, will be found a great 
| assistance to students of Greek and Latin. 


The date against your name on the address of Sample pages of the “ Interlinears” will 
your paper shows to what time your subscription | be sent free upon application. This house 


is puid. 
Subscriptions will be received for three months | 


or six months from those who wish to make a) nock’ 8 ‘* School Histories,” 


tnal of the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name not 
only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
bers to newspapers are held responsible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL 


to their friends can have specimen copies oat | 


free from this office to any address. 


| also publishes Sargent’s ‘‘Standard Speak- 


ers,” Frost’s ‘‘ American Spe- kers,’ 
Lord's “School 
| Histories,” Manesca’s ‘French Series,” 


and other valuable works. A letter of 
inquiry to them will meet with a cour- 
teous response. 

Every year it becomes our pleasing 
duty to speak of the splendid success of 
the N. Y. Mutual Life Insurance Co., in 


will find it to be their 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 





gaining the confidence of the public in 
safe and economical management of its 
affairs. A perusal of its Annual State- 
ment shows that it is still increasing its 
|enormous business, and it rates we be- 





Advertising rates will be sent on application | jieve are the lowest possible. 


o the Business Manager, JEAN IsIDORE CHAR- 
Lours, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
E, L. KELLOGG & on 


Educational Publish 
21 Park Place, New York. 


Treasure Trove 
4 FOR FEBRUARY. 


contains an unusual amount of treasure 
jor its readers. It has a fine f 
portrait of George Washington, accom- 
panied by a short rt sketch p Arad. his life. janie 
other articles of especial interest, of whic 
awe is only room to mention the a 
‘* Charles XII. of Sweden, fen, ty C 
Maillard : ** Two Confederate School 
Interviewing General Lee,” by Mar ret 


Meredith; ‘‘ A Sunflower and its Uses ;” 
a view of ‘‘ Public Affairs,” Amos M. 
Kell : suggestions towa ** Success 
with , by W. D.; “A Dip in the 
Pond,” a brief A ward A. 
Rand; a dialogue, “ My Luck ;’ | 


some good recitations both in prose and | 
; “ Giving and Forgiving ;” a lively 
Pitaltinent of ‘‘Go Ahead ;” ‘ The Poet 
Laureate,” with Thoughts from his Poems, 
by Alice M. Kellogg; and a caution about 
ing Correctly,” by Kirke Hazlitt. 
Besides these are other shorter articles 
educative and pleasing ; poetic selections ; 
bright illustrations ; an attractive chil-| 
dren’s rtment and other features that | 
go to make the magazine so eagerly looked | 
for. The departments, Letter-Box and 
Question-Bowx are even better than usual. 


A list of the valuable publications for 
schools of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 
Phila., will be found elsewhere. We 
wish to call the attention of our readers 

ularly to their set of school readers, 
noticed m the JOURNAL some time since. 
Their unique and novel plan should at- 
tract the attention of all teachers who 
desire to keep up with the progress of 
teaching and especially in teaching read- 
ing. Send to them for descriptive circular. 

On the first page of this issue, will be} ca 
found Cowperthwait’s & Co.’s advertise- 
ment of the Busines:-Standard Seayeee, 
Notwithstanding these copybooks have 
been published only a short time, they 
have met with an unprecedented sale ; 
being adopted for exclusive use in all the| 
schools of the State of Delaware and many 
of the largest institutions in the several 
states. They commend themselves by | ®8v 
being devoid of flourishes, or any com- 
plicated system of analysis, and possessing 
the additional merit of having duplicate 





The American and Foreign Teacher’s 
Agency presided over by Mrs. M. J. Young- 
Fulton, is perhaps as widely and favorable 
known as any other agency in the country ; A 
there being hardly an institution of 
nence who have not been — with 
teachers from her agency. one but de- 
serving teachers are recommended. 


Bradley & Co., of Philadelphia, sut- 
scription book publiehers, have made : 
hit in publishing * Over the World,” 
wonderfully fascinating book, replete with 
valuable information. They advertise for 
working agents in another column. 

The School-Room Wali Mapa, published 
by the Boston School Supply Company, 
15 Broomfield St., Boston, are issued in 
every size and price, and are ornamental 
as well as useful in the school-room. Send 
for circular and price list, before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 

Any teacher or student having once 
used the Acme Tablets, practice paper or 
Spelling blanks, can not get along with- 
out them. Ask your stationer for them 
or write to Acme Stationary and Paper 
a 117 Fulton St., New York, for price 
ist. 








“I owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
, and Beauty 

to the 
CUTICURA 
ay > REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
lady, 





DPR ecENe! Humors, Humiliat Eruptions. 
rtures, Scrufula, Salt Rheum, and 

Infantile umors cured by the CuTrouRA Reu- 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perants ration of impurities 
and pre elements, and thus removes the 


“OustouRA, the by 1; Cure, Mp my ha 
lays emg Bey nflammation, clears the 
ene Gealp. Ulcers and Sores, and restores 
CurTICcURA an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
+ Toilet let eq site, prepared oo —~e - 5 
te tronting Buin Diseases, Ba 
Ronen Skin louishes © ped and Oily Sun 
CuTICURA REMEDIES are jutely pure, and 
Se at infallible Biood Purifiers Skin 


tifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 


ticura, 50 cents: 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolyent, $1. Porrer 
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A week, $12 a day at 


outfit free Rddvees Yous 2 Oo, & Co., [=> y 
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copies in the middle of each page. 


CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, Mass. 
$72 


STATEMENT 


FP. 8. WINSTON, President. 
For the year ending December Sist, 1883. 


















































Fe nsine oo tayo cqnggeen ccesecees bopae! paagadten den $101,148, 248.25. 
/ x= = — ee os ++ oe Sh. Se Eee 
Annuity Account. 
No.| Ann. Pay'rs. No. | Ann, Pay'ts. 
Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1883. 55 | $19,200 or Annuities in force, Jan. rst. L 2084. 61 $23,134 31 
Premium Annuities.............. 3.712 44 Premium Annuities... . 3,674 96 
Annuities Issued,............-.. 7 4:433 4° Annuities Terminated........... I 537 48 
62 | $27,346 75 62 | $27,346 75 
Insurance Account. 
No.| Amount. No.| Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1883.106,a14 | $329,554,174 Policies in force, Jan. rst, 1884. 110,990 | $342,946,032 
Risks Assumed.,..... ......- 11,531 37,810,597 Risks Terminated........ ... 6,755 | 24,418,739 
137,745 | $367,364.71 | ses $367,364,771 
Dr. PRYfonae Account. Cr. 
To Relecion from last account........ “1 92,782,986 8 || By paid Death Claims. on ann Godin enreens $5.095.795 00 
“ Premiums received..............+ 13,457,028 44 i} Matured Endowments....... 2,866,261 73 
“ Interest and Rents.............+++ 51042,964 45 |} | Total claims— 
$7,962,056 73 
Ty i bas: SE ioaewerkin aghrepannes 27,661 38 
| To thy We ceetnn,.. op Cetale atten ntahant 69 
“  Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
nn connpadian enpenh én 2,831,150 71 
Total paid Policy-holders— 
$13.959,360 51 
“  “ Commissions, (payment of 
current and extinguishment 
i iin a: Minaenarasinen 886,126 go 
“  * Premium charged off on Se- 
curities Purchased......... 4°5,472 22 
rw —- and Assessments...... 226,057 69 
~\ . .d ‘<tean etaneéhectenent 834,752 79 
Y un ulshes to New Account.. 94,972,108 86 
$r11,283,878 ” i] $111,283,878 97 




















Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Deserene at aimee per cent.i........ ah 571,877 oo By Bonds Secused by Sdestgeges on 
* Claims by death not yet due....., 908,635 oo | Real Estate. ....:........42.-5. $46,303,472 34 
** Premiums paid in advance:....... 22.704 35 || “* United States and other Bonds... 25,279,040 oo 
* Agents’ Balamess. ., ...00-se00000 8,479 56 |} “* Loans on Collaterals,... ......... 15,037,910 0 
” gin Contingent Guarantee sae | SE pore epee 8,633,971 89 
wee ELE! OU, se 4,636,462 34 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest..... ... ..... 3,403,249 63 
eto, “ Interest accrued..............6.5. 1,310,588 23 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-annual. .... 1,039,229 68 
\ “ Premiums in: transit, principally 
7 for December... ...........4.. 140,786 48 
$r01, 148, 248 25 $01,148,248 25 
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$ NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is over 
~ 

From the Su lus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be a: tioned to each participating 
Policy which shall bea ffi force at its anniversary in 1884. i’ “ “ 


THR PREMIUM KATES CHARGED FOR INSURANCE IN THIS COMPANY WERE REDUCED IN 1879 ABOUT 15 PER CENT 
ON ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES. 


cscs on baron pentogion ss Ange <appadecsenens o<sbagee holt Wbbdess ceedbiss Hdbbhs< bObbs oc Sdtbde's $101, 148,248 a5 
New York, January 18, r884. 
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B. L: KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 




















It restores the ener 
peine and Neuralgia ; 


_ VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
“Teeshes the serves ted by won, relieves a anrme y mae 
Eshaustion or Debi bility. It th the o , OREVE —-. 
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TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


SPELLING. 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT is now|’ 


opm Da one of the wonders of the - 
thongh for, y: it w 
the Srenine t stock of the. Ey wig It 4 


now some 350 odd feet high; when com- 
pieted it will overtop the famous cathe- 
feet. The founda- 


tions were finished in 1880, and it will be 


ready for dedication, it is is hoped, by the 
next 4th of July. ft will ther 
$1,100,000. at the base is is 65 eet on 


each of its four sides. Above the 500th 
foot each side of the cone is 35 feet, The 
lower part is of granite, with a marble 
facing. The upper portion of the cone 
will be entirely Of white marble. Some of 
the slabs have been sent from foreign 
countries. One is from Greece, another 
from Turkey, and others from China and 
Siam. Other stones again are gifts from 
several States in the Union. 
“COULD NOT HAVE LIVED MANY DAYS.” 
The following testimonial from Hon. H. P. 
Vrooman, of the law firm of Vrooman & Carey, 
Topeka, Kansas, is of so direct and positive ¢ a 


character that it can fail to convince the 
most skeptical that in mas 0. a there 


resides a maqrocms | er: 
KANSAS, panne 27th, La 

“Drs. pranuer é rs "PALEN : Gentlemen: In the 

iaterest of suffering wateeelty I send y u for 

publication an account of the 

cure which your Compound Ox 
in the case of my wife. Her 

se one. She had a complication of 





first 
months, when she would vomit herself a.most to 
death’s door. time attacks came at 
shorter intervals and were mor? jaevere, until she 
became so weak and exhausted that we are sure 
she could not have lived many days longer had n't 
your Oxygen Treatm Toone dtnle Saat Gs e did and 
Teese hent ond hor avength an tte were 
most a ren a € were 
nearly exhausted. Wecould see a cha in her 
condition from the first inhalation, for she never 
had so severe an attack of oe ewer and 
had more strength to endure the ao om id retch- 
She continued to gain steadily, and for — 
Pshreate years has had nosevere attacks. If 
Cavesarese with one sbe takes an oe Bae * 
= owe apy severe paroxysms. 
think it it Spat right that we should make known to 
pene yd what ae Oxygen has done for us, 
an d therefore sen: = statement for publication. 
. H.P. VROOMAN.” 


ption, 
Pe omohitis, "Asthma, ete., and a 
of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 
ms. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 
t., Phila. 
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AN old friend of Keats says that he was 
passionately fond of music, and would 
sit for hours while she played the piano 
to him. 
she used to play that the song “‘ — 
hush ! tread softly,” was composed; and 
so sensitive was he to proper execution 
that when a wrong note had been played 
in a public performance, he has been 
known to say that he would like to “go 
down into the orchestra and smash all the 
fiddles.” 

cian flatter you on Heart 

Doe Gee Heart Regulator always 

cures, 
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A MAN,/Wwith.a bibujous nose can be said | no 
to havea wry face. For ‘‘wry” réad “‘rye” 
and there you are. 

Fashion is queen. _ * Fast, brilliant and 
fashionable are the Diamond Dye colors. 
One package colors one to four pounds of 
goods. 10c. for any color. Get at drug- 
rang Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 











To the readers of this pa We know 
of nothing more effective for the cure. of 
rough, chapped or chafed skin than Pearl’s 
White Glycerine ; it immediately relieves 
the soreness and its healing qualities are 
certainly wonderful, leaving the skin soft 
and pliable, It can be used at any time. 


I was afflicted with catarrh for 8 years. 
I found more relief in one’bottle’ of Ely’s 
Balm than in all the remedies I 
Chas. A. Cromwell, ‘Brook lyn, 
E. Dy NvY. 


The Phoenix Publishing Go.,'of Warren, 
Pa,, will send comps o their beautiful 





free, i 
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It was to a Spanish air which|w 


It prevents the growth, to serious ill- 
ness, of a is class of diseases 
that begin as mere trivial ailments, and 
are too apt to be neglected as such. 

Tt alleviates even the :mosxt dexperate 
eases of i diseases, and 
affords to the patient a last and the 
only chance for restoration to health. 


It expels the mucus from the throat and 
the air eae of the head, and 
cleanses the mucous membrane. 

It meet inflammation, puts a stop to 
tickling in the throat and coughing, 
and enables the patient to rest. 

Tt heals sore throat, reduces the swollen 
tonsils, and restores natural tone to 
the affected vocal cords. 


Because it is a scientifically ordered com- 
pound, of great pelenry, the product 
es years of study, observation, and ex- 


uug diseases, 

Because it is > from the purest 
forms of the drugs employed in it, 
chemically combined by a process of 
such perfection and accuracy as would 
be unattainable, even by the most 
skillful . , dealing with small 
quantit 


perience in the treatment of throat and ' 


Worth Thinking Of. 


What Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral does :— 


It breaks up a cold, and st ae 
more speedily, certainly, an thoro 
ly than any other med 

It spares mothers much ia anxiety 
about their children, saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

It cures all lung and throat diseases that 
ean be reached by human aid. 


How Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Does Such Good. 


It soothes to natural and refreshing 
slumber, during which Nature regains 
strength to combat disease, 

It clears out and heals diseased air cells 
in the lungs, and helps Nature to repair 
—— Seat “ened by the corrosion of pul- 

disease. 

It puts ts a top to the cankerous decay of 

atarrh. 


Why Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is so Perfect a Medicine. 


Because it is not only the most effective 

memiine for the uses to which it is 

» but, owing to the enormous 
een in which it is made, is sold at 
so low a price that it is placed within 
the reach of every household. 

Because it is an active curative agent, 
that must be taken by drops, as pre- 
scribed in the directions accompanying 
each bottle, and not a mere palliative 
syrup that may be swallowed by 
mouthfuls. ‘ 


Where Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Stands Before the World. 


It is peqularts known to be a medicine 
t has cured pr be me bronchial 
and pulmonary, aft 
others had failed 

Itisa pons wp household remedy to-day 
with people whose lives were » her by 
+ when they were young, a genera- 

ion ago. 

It has heid the first-place in popular 
estimation for many half a century 
in this country, and is more and mere 
highly appreciated, year after year, 


ns where all 


It evokes daily, from all over the world, 
expressions of gratitude for lives saved 
by its use. 

It is everywhere recommended by repu- 
table druggists, who know, from con- 
versations with their patrons, and 
from their own experience, how almost 

it te fegalarly proscribed by tenny ph 

is regular scr y many physi- 
cians of = he best standing, and iy rec he 
mended by Professors of Medical Col- 
leges, to their students, as invajuable 





at home and abroad. 


for ull diseases of the throat and lungs, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., 


PREPARED BY 
[ Analytical Chemists ] 
Sold by all Druggists: Price $1, six bottles for $5. 


Lowell, Mass. 








Eimer & Amend, 205-211 Third Ave., 
. ¥., are extensive manufacturers of 
and importers of chemical apparatus. 
They make a specialty of Bunsen’s B.rn- 


ers and Combustion Furnaces. Would- | 


be purchasers of pure chemicals or 
spuuneite will find them reliable deulers. 

‘* What makes life dreary is the want of 
motive.” A motive to use Esterbrook’s 
pens is to become a good writer. All 
stationers furnish them. 


Many pase especially teachers and 
Lschool 0: accumulate school or col- 
— text-boo for which y~ & soon have 


t Van Winkle ke Wooton, Chambers St. 


NY +, and arrange to sell or exchange 
such unused volumes. Try them. 

A new and. complete of the 
valuable al fo of Ree Bch iley & Sons, 
15 Astor Place, has mies ton and 
will be sent free by on application. 

———_.§.2-————— 


A cLerK at Pittsburgh stockyard ap- 
propriately refers to his salary as a ‘‘sty. 
penned.’ 





THE new counterfeit dollars have a 
sharper ring than the genuine coin. Prob- 
ably a sharper ring made them. 


MatcHEs are low but. it seems a pity to 
strike them | when they/are down, ° 


Gold , atch. 


knows 























JUST PUBLISHED 
A History of the 
WHEW “WORK 
” Assneisti 
State Teachers’ Aswovisticn, 
With Sketches of its Presidents and 
Other Prominent Educators. 


By HYLAND C. KiRK. 





This volume gives a history of the rise and 
of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, shows its action at each meeting, and the 
connection between ite acts and im eae 
lation is traced. The teachers if 
nan Ph. Fn, Sy yp 
Sie eee oe who is or 
has been interested in schools of New York 





Handsomely bound in paper, with illustrat- 
ed cover, and portraits of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished educators of N.Y. State. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
k Place, New York, 


To Advertisers. 


In advertising in school journals, do not omit 
trying the SCHOOL HERALD, the only school 
journal that supports its claim to a wide circula- 
tion by unquestionable proof—a post-office certi- 


Gisculation of a ny school Journal a the weet. 





| terme tow. Address, 


j W. I. CHASE 
p Saboel ages omen Chicago, I11. 


$570 $20 Ridress Srimsom & Co, Portiahde Me” 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 








COLLEGE, NEWARK, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for gradu 


ates than all other schools of this ch t 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bow 





combined, 





vrivate rooms. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKFEPSIE. N. Y. 





Established Twenty-one Years The first in the 
eountry to furnish a com - ege education for 
women; also has prepara courser, and 
schools of m and iting 
observatory, a chemicai labo separate bu 
ing for mt ¢ and art, am le collec Russians 

a 





o' 
ten pe profess rsand Swen -one eee yuate ds for. the 


cgitras 5 SLC CALDWELL DD. D. Preside 


Dean, Resistens 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF USI. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street. 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of Pro numbers Over 
forty of the ablest in the countr. 

N. B.—The New York Consecvate: , the on) 
Chartered Conserv —~y! of Music in the State, 
entirely separate and distinct from all other Mu- 
sic aeeteas which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 A. m. till 10 
P.M., for nee Ta a and classification of the 
pupils. yay FY. ot * ane time, terms 
po a om 
N. GRISWOLD, “President. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 








renowned and Chartered Institution is sue 

cet Raputenea Guilds Ring t in its new and ele- 
gantly 58 W. 55th St., where 
emer - all times may =~ received, and ie? the 
classes for whieh ey ae are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned from the time of entrance. 
While a full c course is re- 
commended, yet one elective may 


and 
be taken at acon tion of parent or pupils. 
attention | - given to musie and t the hoders lan- 


the residence of rticulars at the 
College, orat t residence of gs SED. 
Ww 8. D. BURCH 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAE 


at State Normal and Tra School. Osw 
Salas, Rare inducements offered. Send for c 








RENCH,—Berger’s Method—Conversational 
lessons by the author; go Da in ad, 
vance, Free , Thurs. Sat’s- 
11 o'clock. Classes fo r teachers, Tues. Frid’s at 4 
and 736 P.M, Special terms.--3i East 17th st N. y 


PIPTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND!!! 


Common School Question Book. 


By ASA H, CRAIG. 


This is an exceedingly useful book for all who 
wish to a ohn their studies = select questions 
for their classes. It has 3,000 cal questions 
on History, Grammar, Arith metic, ete. ete., with an- 

Each ent of questions is followed 


—+ = stration, ‘Tu 








Penmanship, Derivation of Woras, 
Civil Government, Physical Geogra eee ds 
Physiology, Patticiples and fn i- 
tives M 
Paritamentary Laws and vana™ 


PRICES. 
1 1 Copy. postpaid. a cedee eel $1.50. 


ee 3 seeeeeeecese 


Agents wanted everywhere to introduce this 
wonderfully fast-selling book. Liberal terms. 
Address, 
E. L. aeons | & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
_ 21 Park K Place, 3 N. ee 


American Schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
Lac 00° 








pees pe leet Bow 
joliehed. mS? the school-room attrac- 
ve, to earnest study and exert 
an excellant Sabehesbenas eet Grong mantis 
Gavelope for 
E. L. & co., 
21 Park Place, N. Y 





